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Eastern Catholics in America 
Epitor: Permit me to remark on a state- 
ment in your October 1 issue (Page 695) 
which reads: 

When at the turn of the century thou- 

sands of Eastern Catholics were flow- 

ing into this country, they had (to 
quote Donald Attwater) “a very bad 
reception or none at all from their 

Latin brethren in the United States.” 
Such a sweeping assertion is, indeed, a 
weighty charge against American Catholics, 
both clergy and laity, charging them with 
failing in the practice of Christian charity 
and human hospitality—a charge asserted 
without any proof except the few lines 
quoted from Attwater. 

Due to my frequent dealings with the 
Eastern Catholics in America, I have docu- 
ments proving that since their arrival in 
this country they have always received the 
most friendly marks of attention, both 
moral and financial, from American Cath- 
olics: bishops, priests, sisters and faithful, 
for whose justification and honor I hope 
to have these documents published. But in 
Attwater’s passage, quoted above, only the 
Ruthenians are described as neglected by 
the Latin Catholics in America. Conse- 
quently, the statement in your October 1 
issue, involving all Eastern Catholic groups 
in the alleged neglect, is inaccurate. 

It should be corrected for the sake of 
justice and truth. 

Rev. Peter Te SFeir 


Buffalo, N. Y. (A Maronite priest) 


Alcoholism a disease 

Epitor: Bridge House refuses te call al- 
coholism a disease (Am. 11/12/49). Obvi- 
ously it is not within the competence of 
the theologian or of the lay therapist, but 
belongs to the doctors of medicine and 
psychiatry to tell us what the word dis- 
ease means, and to tell us whether the uni- 
versally recognized condition known as al- 
coholism deserves to be called a disease. 

The 20th Edition of Dorland’s Medical 
Dictionary defines disease: “In general any 
departure from a state of health, an illness 
or sickness. More specifically a definite 
morbid process having a_ characteristic 
train of symptoms. It may affect the whole 
body or any of its parts, and its etiology, 
pathology, and prognosis may be known 
or unknown.” 

In a thoroughgoing, systematic and scien- 
tific survey of doctors’ attitudes towards 
alcoholism, made a few years ago, “the 
main finding is that the overwhelming 
opinion places the alcoholic squarely in 
the ‘sick man’ category.” The medical and 
psychiatrists’ literature on alcoholism is 
simply enormous. If alcoholism is not a 
disease, why have the doctors and psychia- 
trists been filling their professional jour- 


nals with hundreds upon hundreds of 
articles about it? If it is not a disease, 
what is the interest of the medical pro- 
fession in it? 

In Alice in Wonderland and at Bridge 
House words seem to mean “what I want 
them to mean.” The rest of us find it more 
realistic to adapt ourselves to the over- 
whelming weight of medical usage, based 
on medical observation of the facts of al- 
coholism. 

To say that alcoholism is a disease of 
body or of mind, or of both, is not to 
deny that it is also, and even very largely, 
a moral problem. And so many feel justi- 
fied in calling it a triple disease—of the 
mind, of the body, and of the soul. “Its 
etiology, pathology and prognosis may be 
known or unknown” to a greater or lesser 
extent, but its symptoms are known only 
too well and they are screaming evidence 
that it is a morbid condition. 

To the question whether alcoholism is 
a disease or a moral problem, the answer 
is that it is obviously both. 

Joun C. Forp, S.J. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Who pays for pensions? 

Ep1tor: Why not inject a bit more realism 
into your editorials on the steel strike? 
You state (Am. 11/12/49) that Bethlehem 
steel settled its dispute and agreed to con- 
tribute 12c per man hour. 

Surely you know that the steel industry 
is not contributing a red cent. Whatever 
benefits the steel workers may derive from 
their pension settlement will be contrib- 
uted not by Bethlehem, U. S. Steel, Jones 
& Laughlin or any of the others. Those 
benefits will be contributed by the Amer- 
ican consumer of steel, who will have to 
buy whatever steel products he needs at a 
higher price. 

Writing in the New York Times (Oct. 
31, 1949), Anne O’Hare McCormick tells 
us from Detroit: 

The executives on their side remark 

that the question is not what the em- 

ployes demand or what costs the in- 

dustry can absorb but how much more 

the public will pay for cars. In the 

end the consumer foots the bill, they 

say. 
Walter Reuther tried to correct that evil 
a few years ago, if you remember, when 
he publicly called upon General Motors 
to open its books so that an impartial 
board could determine how much of the 
UAW-CIO demands for wage increases 
could be met out of GM profits. GM never 
opened its books, and Reuther’s potentially 
great contribution to economic peace and 
stability never materialized. 

Donatp McDonatp 


Davenport, Towa. 
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The Angus Ward case 

The Chinese Communists are proving themselves apt 
students of Soviet-style diplomacy. Like the two French 
diplomats in Poland and the two American employes of 
the ECA in North Korea, Angus Ward, American Con- 
sul General at Mukden, has been languishing for over a 
month in a communist jail on trumped-up charges. The 
State Department has done nothing to secure his release 
but send notes and appeal to thirty nations, including 
the Soviet Union, to express their concern over a “direct 
violation of the basic concepts of international relations.” 
There are two possible explanations for the action of the 
Chinese Communists. One is that they have imprisoned 
Mr. Ward at the behest of Soviet Russia precisely to 
cause a break between the U. S. and Britain over recogni- 
tion. An American diplomat in a communist jail will cer- 
tainly do more to discourage recognition than a dozen 
arguments based on expediency will do to encourage it. 
Another possible explanation is that the Communists are 
exploiting an opportunity, by showing that the United 
States is incapable of securing the release of an American 
diplomat from his Mukden prison, to cause America to 
“lose face.” In the Orient, of course, “face” means influ- 
ence. Whatever the explanation, the Ward case has proved 
at least one argument for recognition to be unrealistic. 
The presence of American consular officials in Red China 
is not going to be an influence for good, an argument 
relied on by some advocates of recognition. The basic as- 
sumption seems to be that U. S. diplomats are representa- 
tives of an enemy country. If the incident serves to im- 
press this on the mind of the State Department, Mr. 
Ward in jail may be doing a greater service to the anti- 
communist cause than he could ever do outside of it. If 
we are not willing to use force to rescue Angus Ward, 
as the American Legion urges us to do, we should at 
least treat the Chinese Communists as enemies and sup- 
port resistance to them by any means that are available 
to us. 


The Chinese Nationalists and the U. S. 

At 3:30 in the afternoon of November 15, the Flying 
Cloud, American merchantman of the Isbrandtsen Line, 
weighed anchor and attempted to flee Shanghai Harbor. 
A Nationalist destroyer-escort patrolling the mouth of the 
Yangtze put several shells through the ship’s side. After 
a routine protest the State Department seemed ready to 
dismiss the matter as of minor importance. If the in- 
cident did nothing else, it served to point up a much 
larger issue, that of the relations between the Chinese 
Nationalists and the U. S. As the military situation stead- 
ily worsens for Chiang Kai-shek, the need for a definite 
Far Eastern policy becomes pressing. It appears to be 
merely a matter of months before Chiang Kai-shek will 
be forced to take up his last-ditch stand on the island of 
Formosa. The Angus Ward case has caused a stiffening 
of opposition to the Communists, who now control most 
of the Chinese mainland. On the other hand, we have 
already disavowed Chiang Kai-shek and his Government. 
The question now is, shall we help him hold out on 
Formosa? The island is important to the United States 
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from a strategic point of view as part of an outer rim 
of defense against a communist-dominated mainland. 
Formosa is part of a circle of defense running through 
the Pacific area from Alaska to Japan and the Philip- 
pines. If Formosa falls with the rest of China, then com- 
munism will have a salient that outflanks Okinawa on 
the north and is a mere 200 miles from the Philippines to 
the south. To take up again where we left off in giving 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek will prove an embarrassing dip- 
lomatic about-face. But if our security is involved, a 
decision will have to be made, and made soon. Formosa 
could hold out with the $75 million in aid recently voted 
by Congress for the China area. The funds are certainly 
doing no good lying idle in Washington. The type of 
assistance that can be supplied by means of this appro- 
priation, and the localities where help would be of most 
strategic value, are suggested in the article by Major 
General Claire Lee Chennault to be found on pages 
273-74 of this issue. 


Spotlight on Albania 

Little Albania, lying between Yugoslavia and Greece 
along the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea, is only fifty 
miles from the heel of Italy’s boot. It may soon become 
the theatre of a major conflict between Russia and the 
West. With the help of Tito and a feudal backwardness 
crying for social reforms, Albania went communist in 
1945. From Albania, guerrillas and (it is alleged) mili- 
tary equipment have been poured into Greece. Since 
Albania does not manufacture the equipment, it must 
import it, either by sea or by air, from Russia or a 
nearby satellite. On November 18 the UN Assembly 
passed, by a 50-6 vote, a resolution officially asking all 
member-states to impose a complete arms embargo 
against Albania (and Bulgaria) as a means of disarming 
the Greek guerrillas. Now suppose Britain or the U.S. 
should decide, for this purpose, to blockade the coast 
of Albania. Reports have been current—Winston Church- 
ill recently cited them openly in the House of Commons 
—that thousands of Russians, with the aid of German 
experts, are turning Saseno Island into a second Gibraltar. 
They are reportedly installing a submarine base in the 
well-protected Bay of Valona with pens accommodating 
fifty or sixty submarines. The evidence for all this is 
very strong. Russian submarines based in the Bay could 
work havoc on Atlantic Pact navies in the Mediterranean. 
So if any of them now attempts to blockade the Bay of 
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Valona at Saseno Island—Premier Hodja has declared it 
a forbidden zone, even to staffs of satellite nations on 
missions in Albania—they would discover what Russia 
is building against them. If this happens, the Russian 
bear will let out a horrendous whoof, which, according to 
a generous informant at the Bronx Zoo, is the ultimate 
in what a bear can say when he becomes hysterical. 


Mestrovich tells off Tito 

Ivan Mestrovich, a voluntary exile from Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, has been called “the greatest sculptor of our 
time” (Am. 6/26/48, p. 290). New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art signaled his greatness in 1947 by ex- 
hibiting his works for two months in a one-man show— 
“an honor accorded only the great in the world of art.” 
Recently the Yugoslav embassy conveyed to him Tito’s 
earnest invitation to return to Titoland. The dictator’s 
scheme is to assemble all of Mestrovich’s work in one 
museum and build him up, for propaganda purposes, 
into a great national symbol. Tito made every possible 
appeal: to the artist’s patriotism, as a great national 
leader; to his piety, as a Catholic and intimate of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac (who preferred to remain in his own 
country—even in prison) ; and to his professional pride 
as a sculptor. To all these pleadings Ivan Mestrovich made 
the same reply. He could never return as a free man to a 
land where his nearest and dearest—prelates, relatives 
and friends—were either imprisoned or dead. When Tito 
suggested that he might visit the country incognito, 
Mestrovich answered: he would come to Yugoslavia if 
and when Tito had visited Stalin incognito—and had 
returned incog. as well. In his Three Years in Moscow, 
Gen. W. Bedell Smith warns that it would be dangerous 
to let Tito fall, and folly for the West to neglect the 
plight of Yugoslavia’s cold and hungry multitudes. Yet, 
he notes, we can expect no notable change in Tito’s 
methods or ideas. The refusal of Ivan Mestrovich to 
accept an ostensibly warm invitation to return in honor 
to his native land dramatizes the fact that Titoland still 
ignores the most elemental claims of justice and civil 
rights. Western liberals, left-wingers and even professed 
Communists may “adopt” Tito as a more fashionable 
version of Marxism. But we must keep our thinking 
straight: if we support Tito in his anti-Stalinist line as 
part of the strategy of the cold war, it is not because we 
entertain any illusions about the brand of totalitarianism 
he has imposed on Yugoslavia. 
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Crisis in Britains “welfare state” 

Whether or not Britain’s “welfare state” is going to 
make heavy inroads on religious and educational freedom 
will be decided by public reaction to a recent proposal of 
the Catholic hierarchy. Under the Education Act of 1944, 
as amended in 1946 and 1948, Catholic schools were 
expected to have to supply about $28 million in private 
school funds to retain their freedom. This freedom con- 
sisted in control over the teaching of secular subjects, 
the right to appoint Catholic teachers for all subjects, 
and the right to restrict the teaching of religion to Catho- 
lic doctrine, instead of having to accept the “Agreed 
Syllabus” of the Ministry of Education. It now turns 
out that to retain this freedom will cost $168 million. 
Since the 3.5 million Catholics of the United Kingdom 
are too poor to raise that amount, the bishops have 
offered the Ministry of Education an alternative proposal. 
They would lease their schools to public educational 
authorities at either nominal rents or rents sufficient to 
cover any mortgage interest and costs of redemption. 
They are willing to forfeit control over secular education, 
but ask to be allowed to retain control over religious edu- 
cation. Church authorities would surrender the right to 
appoint teachers, but ask that all such appointments be 
subject to approval, as regards religious belief, by Cath- 
olic representatives. As was explained in these pages 
(“Britain revamps her system,” Am., 4/23) and in our 
pamphlet, The Right to Educate, the Minister of Educa- 
tion has “vast powers conferred on him by the Education 
Acts.” The bishops obviously believe that either through 
these powers or through parliamentary action the harsh- 
ness of the Education Acts can be tempered. Is the British 
Government going to force educators to trade their free- 
dom for public support? That is the issue with which 
the hierarchy will confront the electorate in 1950. 


Free trade unions organize 

“We plan,” said AFL President William Green, as he 
boarded the /le de France, “to set up a strong, militant, 
international federation of free, democratic trade unions 
that will ever stand as a barrier to the infiltration of 
communism or totalitarianism into the ranks of labor.” 
Mr. Green was bound for London where, from November 
28 to December 9, union leaders representing 50 million 
workers will lay the foundation of a new labor inter- 
national. Against the background of the cold war, the 
initiative of these democratic labor leaders comes as a 
heartening gesture. By the mere fact of establishing their 
organization, the World Federation of Trade Unions is 
reduced to an appendage of the Cominform (which, in 
turn, is the creature of the Kremlin) capable of speaking 
only for the enslaved labor fronts behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Outside the Soviet sphere, only the emasculated 
French and Italian confederations of labor will continue 
to pay dues to WFTU. One feature of the London meet- 
ing disturbs us. Unless there has been a last-minute shift 
on the part of the Socialist unions of Belgium and Hol- 
land, the Christian trade unions of Europe will not be 
represented. As we understand it, the British, though 
persuaded by the AFL and CIO to withdraw their own 
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opposition to the Christian unions, refused to join the 
Americans in demanding that the Dutch and Belgians 
abandon their obstructionist policy. Imagine a world 
federation of free, anti-communist trade unions without 
the leading non-communist labor federations of France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands! If only the Dutch and 
Belgian Socialists, with their stale 19th-century prejudices 
and their jealous fear of the progress made by the Chris- 
tian unions since the war, had a saving sense of humor, 
they would recognize the childish folly of their ways. 


An index to anti-monopoly literature 

The publication on November 18 of the first volume 
of hearings of the House subcommittee probing monopoly 
power, under the chairmanship of Emanuel Cellar (D.., 
N.Y.), is noteworthy for many reasons. First, it con- 
tains an original and, we hope, permanent feature of 
congressional hearings—an alphabetical, topical index as 
well as a recapitulation of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of all the witnesses. Second, this volume is 
the first thorough study by experts of the ever-acceler- 
ating trend to monopoly in the postwar world. Authori- 
ties like Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), 
Adolph J. Berle, Hon. Charles F. Brannan and Thurman 
Amold express their views on what should be done to 
tighten up the anti-trust legislation. Third, this study 
should give impetus to the many persons who wish to 
get the index to the massive publications of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee printed and circu- 
lated. The index has been prepared with great care by 
an assistant to TNEC’s chairman, Senator O’Mahoney. 
but funds are lacking to have it published. Since the 
appropriation needed is relatively small, a few letters 
to the right people will, it is hoped, convince the Con- 
gress that the treasures of TNEC should no longer be 
locked up. If the information in the index were readily 
available and the data unearthed by the Celler sub- 
committee spread abroad, there might be some concerted 
effort to reform our anti-monopoly legislation, passed in 
1890 and 1914 and now very much out of date. 


Brannan fights revolt 

When Secretary of Agriculture Brannan journeyed to 
Sacramento to address the annual session of the Grange 
on November 19, he took with him the melancholy know- 
ledge that both the Grange and the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion were opposed to his production payment plan for 
farmers. The Farm Bureau had just announced, in fact, 
that the Secretary would not be invited to address its 
December convention in Chicago. Under the circum- 
stances, no one would have criticized Mr. Brannan too 
sharply if he had soft-pedaled his unpopular scheme. 
After all, the Democrats need farm votes if they are 
going to stay in power in Washington. Instead, the Secre- 
tary rode gallantly into the conflict. He told the Grange 
that the country needed agricultural abundance, and that 
his plan provided the only means by which we could 
have abundance and at the same time maintain farm 
income. He quoted surveys showing that the one-third 
of our families with the lowest incomes bought last year 





over a third more meat, poultry and fish than in 1942, 
a third more milk and one-half more citrus fruits. This 
market, he warned, cannot be maintained if food prices 
are pushed too high and consumer purchasing power 
falls. He ridiculed assertions that his program would 
cost $19 billion a year. The day Mr. Brannan talked at 
Sacramento the Department of Agriculture announced 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation had $2.68 billion 
invested in surplus farm commodities as of August 31. 
It also revealed that in the fiscal year ending last July 1, 
CCC had dropped $254 million on the price-support pro- 
gram. Thus, urban consumers not only paid artificially 
high prices for food; they also paid taxes to cover losses 
incurred by CCC in maintaining the artificially high 
prices! Farm critics of the Brannan plan do not perhaps 
sufficiently appreciate how unreasonable this double im- 
post appears to urban consumers. 


Governor Hastie’s nomination 

Last October President Truman nominated William H. 
Hastie, Governor of the Virgin Islands, to be judge of 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals. Though this appoint- 
ment of a Negro to the highest place in the Federal 
judiciary below the Supreme Court evoked at the time 
a great deal of laudatory comment, critical rumbles have 
since been heard which portend trouble ahead. Governor 
Hastie, it is being pointed out, holds ideas on collaborat- 
ing with Communists not unlike those championed by 
such people as O. John Rogge. Furthermore, the Governor 
acts on his ideas. Last year he was vice-president of the 
National Lawyers Guild, and he is still a leading member 
of that notorious communist front. He has also appar- 
ently supported other CP fronts, including International 
Labor Defense (which has been succeeded by the Civil 
Rights Congress), the Council on African Affairs, the 
Washington Committee for Democratic Action, and sev- 
eral others. Though the Governor did back President 
Truman in 1948, he could scarcely, in view of political 
realities, have done anything else. Before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee confirms this nomination, it will 
probably want to know something about Governor 
Hastie’s thinking on communist fronts and his past and 
present associations with them. Much as the majority 
of people in this country would like to see a member of 
the Negro race on the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
they most assuredly do not want in such a responsible 
position any one who is mushy-headed on the question of 
communism. We trust that Governor Hastie does not fall 
into that category. 


Insuring bank deposits 

Big city banks and “country” banks are currently flex- 
ing their muscles preliminary to a family scrap during 
the second session of the Eighty-First Congress. The 
big city banks want Congress to reduce the assessment 
which all insured banks, under terms of the banking 
acts of 1933 and 1935, pay to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation (FDIC). This assessment was origi- 
nally fixed at one-twelfth of one per cent of total deposits, 
and has never been changed. The big city banks argue 
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that to achieve the purpose of the law—the security of 
deposits up to $5,000—a considerably smaller assessment 
will now suffice. They point to FDIC’s healthy surplus 
of $1.]54 billion as of June 30, 1949, which sum is 
availaple for any emergency. The “country” banks have 
a different idea. Instead of cutting FDIC’s revenues, 
they want to maintain, or even increase, them and pass 
on the benefits to depositors. They are advocating insur- 
ing bank deposits up to $10,000 and thereby giving peo- 
ple a still greater feeling of confidence in the nation’s 
banking system. As the reader will readily see, the argu- 
ments on both sides are respectable and persuasive. If 
we are to continue the $5,000 ceiling on insured deposits, 
one can plausibly argue, in view of the surplus FDIC 
has accumulated, that the current assessment can be 
safely reduced. This would have the effect of increasing 
the lending power of the banks. On the other hand, the 
idea of doubling the amount of insured deposits will 
appeal to a great many people. From the drift of 
testimony before a subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, which has been holding hearings 
on fiscal problems, it appears that Senator Douglas will 
sponsor legislation to this effect during the next session. 
Regardless of how it decides the issue, the Eighty-First 
Congress can scarcely make a serious mistake. 


Abuses of unemployment insurance 

This really happened. In 1948, the president of a 
New York company, feeling the burden of years, sold 
his business and retired to Florida. There he filed an 
unemployment-insurance claim against the State of New 
York, asserting his willingness to take any job in line 
with his training and experience. For the usual twenty- 
six weeks, from December 6, 1948 to June 5, 1949, the 
State sent him weekly benefit checks of $26 each. In 
July he became eligible for twenty-six weeks of com- 
pensation in a second benefit year. Another gentleman, a 
construction specialist from outside the State, spent ten 
days on a job in Buffalo. For this work he received $600, 
part of the payment coming in the third quarter of the 
year, part in the fourth quarter. After returning to his 
home State, he lost his job and exhausted his unem- 
ployment benefits there. He then filed a claim against 
New York, based on the ten days’ work in Buffalo. He 
is entitled to twenty-six weekly payments of $20 each. 
On the other hand, a common laborer earned $600 in 
1948 on a job which lasted six weeks. Becoming unem- 
ployed, he filed a claim for insurance. On the ground 
that his earnings were in the same calendar quarter, his 
claim was denied. These and similar examples of “abuses” 
and “inequities” have led a joint committee of the New 
York Legislature to consider some changes in the State’s 
unemployment-insurance law. In the opinion of experts 
who have studied the system, these changes are long 
overdue. While, for the most part, the law has fulfilled 
the expectations of its authors, there have been, and are, 
some gross abuses and glaring inequities. Until these 
have been corrected, they will continue to provide am- 
munition for those who are opposed to the whole benefi- 
cent idea of unemployment insurance. 
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Connecticut plan for houses 

Back in the early ‘thirties, when housing was in the 
doldrums, Congress established the Federal Housing 
Administration. FHA was neither a banking nor a con- 
struction operation. It built no houses, lent no money, 
Its function was, and is, to guarantee private institutions 
against loss on loans made for the building, purchase or 
repair of houses which meet FHA standards. Since 1934, 
many a family which otherwise would not have been 
able to obtain the necessary credit has been able to buy, 
build or repair a house through FHA aid. Currently, 
however, the interest rate on FHA-approved loans is 4.5 
per cent, which is more than many home-hungry families 
can afford. Early in November, therefore, Connecticut 
went the Federal Government one better. It put into 
operation a plan designed to give almost any family 
with a steady income a chance to own a home. The 
State will lend money on FHA-approved projects at the 
exceptionally low interest rate of 15 per cent. On an 
$8,000 house, this brings the carrying charge, after a 
down payment of $900, to $41.10 a month. A two-person 
family is ineligible for a loan if its income exceeds 
$2,500 a year; the income limit rises with the size of 
the family. A family of six with an annual income as 
high as $4,900 can qualify. Since commercial builders 
will erect the houses, Governor Bowles could call the 
program “a significant, unique example of government 
cooperation with private enterprise.” Other States are 
reported to be watching the Connecticut experiment with 
great interest. 


Centennial in California 

By a happy coincidence, the centennial of the coming 
of the Jesuits to California will be celebrated almost 
three months to the day after the celebration, on Sep- 
tember 9 of this year, of the centennial of California’s 
admission to the Union as a State. On December 8, 1849, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, not then de- 
clared a dogma, Rev. Michael Accolti and Rev. John 
Nobili voyaged into San Francisco Bay from Oregon. Fr. 
Nobili was one of the pioneers who two years later 
founded the University of Santa Clara. Fr. Accolti, though 
recalled to Oregon as superior after only one year in 
the Golden State, later returned to play an important 
role in the early history of St. Ignatius College, now the 
University of San Francisco. Three special Masses will 
highlight the centennial triduum on December 8, 9 and 
11, to be celebrated respectively by Rev. Carroll M. 
O'Sullivan, S.J., president of the University of San Fran- 
cisco Board of Trustees; by Very Rev. Augustine 
Hobrecht, O.F.M., Provincial of the Santa Barbara Prov- 
ince of the Franciscan Order; and by Very Rev. Harold 
O. Small, S.J., Provincial of the Oregon Province of the 
Jesuits, until 1932 part of the California Province. Rev. 
Robert I. Gannon, S.J., for 13 years president of Ford- 
ham University and now superior of Manresa Retreat 
House on Staten Island, will preach at the Sunday Mass, 
December 11. Archbishop John J. Mitty of San Fran- 
cisco will preside. In its centennial celebration California 
is not forgetting its spiritual ’49-ers. 
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After a recent visit from a former student of mine, now 
an employe of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
it occurred to me that we had there a very good example 
of the “welfare state” in action. Accordingly, I procured 
a kit of material which that agency has prepared for 
public information. Since few city people are even 
aware of the agency, still less of how it works, some of 
my urban readers may be interested. 

When the Rural Electrification Act was passed in 1936, 
less than 11 per cent of the country’s farms had elec- 
tricity wired into them. Farm work was muscle work, 
or at best gas-engine work; lighting was by oil lamp; 
housework was done by hand. In 1949, more than 78 
per cent of the farms have electricity, and I have before 
me a list of 22 farm-home and 37 field-and-barn appli- 
ances run by electricity, which are now most commonly 
used by “electrified” farmers. Formerly, the utility com- 
panies did not find it profitable to join the farms by 
wire, or, if they did, the price per kilowatt hour was too 
exorbitant for all but a few of the most prosperous farm 
families, Cheaper distribution makes the difference. 

Not by any means all the difference, however. Nearly 
60 per cent of all the farms electrified since 1936 get 
service from REA-financed facilities. For REA does 
not build; it only finances. Generating plants and lines 
are built by the borrowers themselves, with money loaned 
by REA at low-interest rates and long terms of payment. 

Now the interesting point about all this is that the 
vast majority of the borrowers and users are farm co- 
operatives, in most instances formed directly for this 
purpose. These co-ops follow the classical form; one 
vote for each member, and distribution of savings back 
to members each year. Borrowers own a million miles 
of line, serving three million consumers. They either 
generate their own power, or buy it wholesale. 

Since its foundation, REA has loaned an aggregate of 
$1,105,876,987; it has received $78 million in interest, 
and $106 million in repaid principal. Less than one per 
cent of borrowers are in arrears. One interesting thing 
is that within thirty years or so, REA will go out of 
business, since by then the borrowers will have 100 per 
cent equity, and REA will have all its money back— 
unless, of course, new forms of electrical power are 
invented meanwhile. 

This is, of course, a tremendous economic revolution, 
which has profited the utilities, the appliance manufac- 
turers and the farmers, not to speak of the U.S. Treasury, 
which will earn a handsome profit in interest. It is, also, 
still private corporate enterprise, of the cooperative type. 
But it is still more tremendous social revolution. Few 
city people can realize what a social change has been 
operated on the farms by that very electricity which 
they have always taken for granted. That would merit 
a separate essay by itself. Wirrrip Parsons 
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The Christian family 


The November 21 statement of the Catholic Bishops on 
“The Christian Family” is much more than a routine 
affirmation of the traditional Catholic doctrine on the 
nature and purpose of the family. To appreciate its 
significance one must keep in mind the fact that the 
prelates selected this topic from among many on which 
they might have issued an authoritative declaration. 

The Bishops have no doubt elected to speak on the 
Christian family precisely because they realize, better 
than the editors of our big newspapers and widely-read 
weeklies, that what Cicero aptly termed the “nursery of 
the state,” the family itself, is being crushed under the 
impact of forces which everybody sees but few evaluate 
in their bearing on family life. The reason why the harm 
done the family so often goes unnoticed is that most 
reporters and social analysts have only a vague notion of 
what the family as a moral institution is and of the moral 
function it is meant to perform. When family life dis- 
integrates, they speak of its becoming “adjusted to mod- 
ern industrial society.” They talk as if the relationship 
of husband and wife, of parent and child, were as vari- 
able as styles in dress. Their only norm, and not a very 
clear-cut one at that, is the psychological “satisfaction” 
of the parties—and sometimes, of the children. Family 
life has been reduced to the level of short-range, self- 
centered emotional fulfilment. The family is badgered 
and cornered in every possible way, and whatever pro- 
tective devices it adopts are accepted as “natural” ma- 
neuvers under “the conditions of modern industrial 
society.” 

The theme of the November 21 statement is therefore 
a reaffirmation of the centrality of the family in society. 
This theme was eloquently expressed some years ago by 
Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders in his World Population. 
After analyzing what has happened under “the small- 
family system,” he declared that “nothing less than a 
social revolution is necessary.” “For the aim [of that 
revolution] is to place the family where on all grounds 
it ought to be,” he wrote, “in the center of the social 
field, and to bring all other institutions into appropriate 
relations with it.” 

The American hierarchy are able to illuminate that 
profound social intuition with the light which Christian 
faith throws on God’s purposes in creating family rela- 
tionships. Relying not only on natural reason but on 
supernatural revelation, they condemn the many ways in 
which “the world” today disrupts family life and de- 
stroys the home: through “multiple marriages” made 
possible by divorce, through “planned parenthood,” 
through inadequate housing, through deficiencies in in- 
come. “All this amounts to a calculated attack on family 
life. To counteract this attack it is urgent to have the 
clear knowledge which faith gives of what the family is, 
and of what it means to the individual man and to human 
society.” The Bishops insist: 

In the view of faith the family is, first of all, a 

divine institution. A divine institution is not within 

man’s control to abrogate or alter. It is God’s own 
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work. Attack upon it is, even humanly speaking, 

disastrous. It strikes tragically at the even balance 

of right human relations, and ends in calamitous 

disorder. 
This “divinely founded natural society,” as being prior 
“in existence and in its nature” to every other human 
society, to every state or nation, has certain fixed charac- 
teristics. It has “its own native rights which no civil 
power can take away or unduly limit.” So much emphasis 
has been put on individual rights that we have lost sight 
of family rights. “To serve and protect the family and its 
life,” the Bishops argue, “states are formed and govern- 
ments established.” 

Indeed, “the state measures its true strength by the 
stability of family life among its citizenry.” This is so 
true that “no nation can be greater than its families.” 
The school is at best only a strong aid to the home. 

The family is equally important, of course, to the 
Church. For her continuity and growth the Church, like 
the state, depends on a healthy family life. Whatever 
society does to weaken the family, we may add, likewise 
weakens the Church. 

To achieve its purposes for the individual, for the 
state and for the Church, family life must have perma- 
nence. Neither the parties to a marriage nor the chil- 
dren born to them can draw from family life the support 
it is intended to give unless marriage is monogamous 
and indissoluble. 

Further, “family life must have freedom” in the form 
of adequate housing and the requisite schooling of 
children. The state must not “oppress” the family by 


” 


invading parental rights in education. “The state cannot | 


force a child to attend this school or that; it cannot pre- 
scribe courses of study that may involve intellectual or 
moral dangers for pupils.” Neither can it discriminate 
against some families in favor of others. 

Family life depends on “economic security.” Appar- 
ently looking with favor on family allowances, the Bish- 
ops condemn as an “inequity” or even an “injustice” a 
system in which “the aid of government is given to 
those who raise crops . . . but not to those who rear 
children.” 

Finally, “the family needs religion.” Family prayer 
and family retreats, the program of the Catholic Family 
Life Conference, Cana conferences and courses on family 
life are cited as special means to fill this need. 

In the midst of so much cloudiness on the subject of 
the family, these Shepherds of the Church have thus 
lighted up for American Catholics, and for all Americans, 
the true Christian concept of family life as the backbone 
of a healthy America. 
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Ownership is trusteeship 


In a brief, two-line ruling on September 7 the U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld an important decision on prop- 
erty rights by the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington. ‘ 

The case was started by one Avery Dexter, owner of 
320 acres of timberland in Washington. Mr. Dexter, 
arguing that the land was his to use as he saw fit, dis- 
puted the constitutionality of a State law which requires 
persons engaged in commercial timber operations to re- 

seed and restock cutover areas. In an excellently worded 
opinion, the Washington Court rejected Mr. Dexter’s 
challenge and upheld the right of the State to enact the 
law. 

The Court did not believe that “a State is required 
under the Constitution of the United States to stand 
idly by while its natural resources are depleted.” Quoting 
Edmund Burke, the 18th-century statesman, the Court 
emphasized that the living have an “inviolable compact” 
to leave to the unborn something more than debts and 
depleted natural resources. As the justices said: 

Surely, where natural resources can be utilized and 

at the same time perpetuated for future generations. 

what has been called “constitutional morality” re- 

quires that we do so. 
Furthermore, “one great purpose” of government would 
be defeated if a state permitted private owners to waste 
resources at will. By such a course the general welfare 
would obviously not be promoted. 

The Court, the justices insisted, is not opposed to 
private property and private enterprise. On the contrary, 
it appreciates the bad effects of “bureaucratic controls 
on farms and other lawful business of the state.” Never- 
theless we must realize that “private enterprise must 
utilize its property in ways that are not inconsistent with 
public welfare.” 

Such was the import of the decision which the U.S. 
Supreme Court refused to upset. 

The opinion of the Washington Court is not merely 
in harmony with what is now widely held to be a sound 
interpretation of property rights under the Constitution, 
it also nicely coincides with Christian social teaching 
on the subject. Discussing state limitations on private 
ownership, Pope Pius XI wrote in 1931: 

When the state brings private ownership into har- 

mony with the needs of the common good, it does 

not commit a hostile act against private owners but 
rather does them a friendly service; for it thereby 
effectively prevents the private possession of goods, 
which the Author of nature in His most wise provi- 
dence ordained for the support of human life, from 
causing intolerable evils and thus rushing to its own 
destruction; it does not destroy private possessions, 
but safeguards them; it does not weaken private 
property rights, but strengthens them (Quadragesimo 
Anno, n. 49). 
Since God has destined the natural resources of the 
world for the support of all human beings, private own- 
ers are certainly obliged to have some regard for future 
generations. Should they refuse to heed this duty, the 
state has a legitimate reason for the exercise of its police 





powers. What is surprising in the decision of the Wash- 
ington Court is not its insistence on the social responsi- 
bilities of private ownership, but the fact that we still 
have among us rugged individualists who question them. 
Fortunately, their number is steadily dwindling. 


Beyond politics 


The august Times of London is popularly known as 
“The Thunderer.” A hundred years ago, when the Catho- 
lic hierarchy was restored in England, the Times thun- 
dered out against “Papal Aggression.” On October 31, 
with the soft music of superb British editorial “leader” 
prose, the Times called for a rallying of religious forces, 
under Catholic initiative, to save the world in its present 
crisis. The thunder heard was largely the applause that 
greeted the suggestion. Lengthy letters from prominent 
Englishmen appeared in the correspondence columns. 

Under the caption “Catholicism Today,” the article 
explains: 

The struggle against Marxian paganism, in which 

the Roman Church has given so unequivocal a lead, 

is creating a common Christian sympathy . . . No 

unprejudiced observer can any longer believe that 

the issue being fought out there [in Eastern Europe] 

is one between reactionary clericalism and the forces 

of progress; fundamentally, it is a conflict between 

those who affirm and those who deny the reality of 
spiritual values. 
The Marxists recognize the Catholic Church as their 
chief enemy, observes the Times. 

Hence the power exercised from Rome is likely in- 

creasingly to occupy the attention of men on both 

sides of the Iron Curtain, not all of whom would 

pretend that their chief concern is with religion 

or the things of the spirit. 
The number of Catholics in English-speaking lands— 
63,250,000, according to the Times’ count—underlines 
the importance of Rome in the modern world. The cen- 
tralized “doctrinal and administrative authority” of con- 
temporary Catholicism, moreover, “disposes of moral and 
spiritual forces not lightly to be ignored in the councils 
of nations.” 

The needs of the times call for “a fundamental re- 
Christianization of society.” To meet that need the 
Times’ special correspondent finds definite deficiencies 
in the Catholic Church. Catholicism appears sometimes 

intellectually ill at ease in the modern world, and 

the training of its higher clergy is apt to throw 

greater stress on the regulative functions than on 

the constitutive elements of orthodox Christianity. 
Though the Pope shows his awareness of the central 
need by his words blessing those who “though not be- 
longing to the visible body of the Catholic Church are 
near to us by their faith in God and in Jesus Christ,” 
the Times fails to find an “answering sense of responsi- 
bility for the reintegration of Christendom on the part 
of the accredited leaders in the various national branches 
of the Church.” 

At this point the British analyst takes a header. “Free 
and open discussion with qualified representatives of the 
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various Christian bodies” looking towards reunion of 
the churches is what he suggests. 

The obvious conclusion—vigorously pointed out in 
the correspondence that ensued—is rather the need for 
collaboration between Christian and Jewish groups to 
enable them to fortify political and social life by their 
common religious convictions. Religion must present a 
united front against Marxist atheism. 


Line-up in Federal-aid fight 


The controversy over Federal aid to education seems 
only to have died down. When Congress reconvenes in 
January, the fight will begin all over again. 

By that time it should become clear that many non- 
Catholics believe that religious education should not be 
put under a cloud by Federal-aid legislation. Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education 
and one of the nation’s foremost authorities on educa- 
tion, has recently declared: 

Congress can, and, in my opinion, should make 

funds available to assist pupils, whether enrolled in 

public or private schools, in the matter of school 
lunches, transportation, nonreligious textbooks and 
health services. 
Mrs. W. M. Hubbard, chairman of the committee on 
church and school relations of the Methodist Conference 
on Christian Education, declared in Grand Rapids on 
November 19: 


The principle of separation of Church and State 
means that there shall be no ecclesiastical control of 
political funcitons, but it does not mean that re- 
ligion shall be denied a place in education. 


Addressing the 700 religious educators at this Confer- 
ence, Methodist Bishop Fred Pierce Corson of Philadel- 
phia on November 22 charged that the public school had 
ceased to be an ally of the church and had become an 
“obstacle” to religious education. It is heartening to find 
a colleague of Bishop Oxnam of New York putting the 
emphasis where it belongs. 

Last August Dr. Carl S. Mundinger, Lutheran educator, 
insisted that children attending parochial schools—includ- 
ing, of course, Lutheran schools—should receive the 
same “auxiliary services” afforded children in public 
schools. Dr. L. L. Twinem, rector of St. Margaret’s 
Anglican Church in New York, also defended the Catholic 
position on such services. Evidence is accumulating that 
many eminent Protestants resent the anti-religious policy 
of the public schools, and feel that children attending 
parochial schools should not be discriminated against. 

Meanwhile the National Education Association’s “pres- 
sure campaign” to enroll 100 per cent of the country’s 
public-school teachers has run into opposition. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers (AFL) some time ago sent 
out a bulletin to all its members alerting them to the 
methods used by the NEA to corral members and urging 
resistance. Despite NEA denials, we have learned from a 
correspondent that some superintendents and principals 
in public-school systems, especially in smaller towns, are 
engaged in a high-pressure campaign for 100-per-cent 
membership in NEA. 
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Puerto Rican educational 
famine 


Something is obviously wrong with Puerto Rican educa- 
tion. The deficiency is obvious in that beautiful Carib- 
bean island where one finds many of the poorer Puerto 
Ricans untrained, hesitant in their native Spanish lan. 
guage and quite ignorant of English. In the great Puerto 
Rican urban centers on the American continent, in New 
York for instance, the lack is painfully obvious. Puerto 
Ricans find it extremely difficult to take their places at 
the side of their fellow-citizens, the native-born Ameri- 
cans. Lacking an adequate knowledge of English and of 
essential basic skills, they suffer from a feeling of in- 
security. Known as musical, cheerful and courteous on 
their home island, many of them give the appearance 
of sullen belligerency on the continent. They are Ameri- 
can citizens like the rest of the people around them, but 
they have not been trained by their schooling to live 
in the midst of American civilization. They are at present 
the least assimilated foreign-language group among us. 

New York City, with its large Puerto Rican population, 
has become increasingly interested in Puerto Rico’s prob- 
lems. To help fit this population into its normal way of 
life, groups from the city have made several investiga- 
tions in recent years. Benjamin Fine, educational feature 
writer for the New York Times, published a significant 
article on one such study in the November 17 issue. In 
it Dr. Gordon N. Mackenzie of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, director of a recent survey of the public 
schools of Puerto Rico, states that the island’s educa- 
tional system is in an appalling condition. Half of Puerto 
Rico’s children do not get to school at all. The other 
half averages only two to four years of schooling. No 
more than six or seven of every hundred who enter the 
island’s high schools are fortunate enough to graduate. 
Schools are insufficient in number and pupils are forced 
to attend classes in half-day shifts. On this half-day 
basis children in the rural areas get, on the average, the 
equivalent of two years of American schooling. This is 
not enough to teach them even to read or write. Many 
of the books from which the children study are out- 
moded. Classroom materials are in use that are uninter- 
esting because they have no meaning in the Puerto Rican 
environment. Many textbooks are in English, whereas 
the language of the children is Spanish. 

Puerto Rico is an unincorporated territory, theoretical- 
ly subject to comparatively unrestricted rule by Congress. 
It already dedicates $21 million, one-third of its total 
budget, to education. Out of its limited finances it can 
hardly provide more. To give even “a half-way decent 
education to each child”—six years of schooling—Dr. 
Mackenzie estimates that $8 to $10 million in Federal 
aid would be necessary annually. 

This is a small sum to remedy an appalling need 
among people for whom we have taken responsibility. 
Congress will hear more of this need when a subcom- 
mittee of the House, now in Puerto Rico, reports to it 
next year. 
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Eleventh hour 
in China 
Maj. Gen. Claire Lee Chennault 








Major General Claire Lee Chennault, who was the com- 
mandant and hero of the Flying Tigers of the American 
Volunteer Group in China during 1940 and 1941, is 
again in the news. He and his flyers of the Civil Air 
Transport, alone, are today carrying the entire burden 
of air communications in China for the anti-communist 
forces, after the Reds’ attempted kidnap of the two 
government-owned Chinese airlines. Chennault and his 
30 planes of CAT are flying under almost incredible 
conditions, and now form the single slender communica- 
tions thread between far-flung segments of resistance to 
the communist sweep. 

General Chennault reaffirmed his strong loyalty to 
free China some days ago, at the time defections to the 
Communists occurred among some officials and employes 
of the Chinese government-owned airlines—the China 
National Aviation Corporation and the Central Air 
Transport Corporation. 

“As for the Civil Air Transport,” he said, “we have 
made clear for many months our intention to refrain 
from flying to communist areas in China. I now reaffirm 
that pledge. The Civil Air Transport will continue to 
devote its entire personnel and all its equipment to the 
service of free China.” 

General Chennault comes naturally by his loyalty to 
the cause in which he believes. He is a descendant of the 
Lees of Virginia. His grandfather was the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Confederate Army, and was so devoted to 
the cause he served that he didn’t surrender until some 
time in the ’nineties—and then only because he had to, 


‘ to vote in the Louisiana elections. 


I RETURNED TO CHINA from America on the night 
of the fall of Canton (cf. AM. 10/29/49, p. 85). I found 
a situation which had deteriorated, while I was in the 
United States, to a point where only swift, direct action 
could still be effective. It is time for such action, if any 
part of China at all can be saved. It is time, finally, to 
assess the cost of further failure to act, not in terms 
of diplomatic or political victory or defeat, but in the 
basic terms of loss to the Western world, if China is 
allowed to go entirely behind the unyielding Iron Curtain. 

The real loss, if all China goes to the Communists, 
must be assayed not in land or resources alone, tremend- 
ous as they are, but in human values. Undeniably, the 
fundamental struggle between free men and communism, 
wherever it is waged, constitutes a battle over these 
human values. 

To all the problems involved in the loss of resources 
which are irreplaceable for us, like geographical posi- 
tions and natural resources, “answers” of corruption in 






As Commanding General of the 14th U.S. Air Force in 
China and, later, chief of staff of the Chinese Air 
Force, General Chennault had occasion to learn the 
temper and ability of the fighting men of Nationalist 
China. His present article, written from Hong Kong, 
offers hope of salvaging a nucleus of resistance if 
American aid comes before all is lost. 


high places within China are in reality no answers at 
all. In proportion to the stakes involved, such “answers” 
are, as the lawyers say, “irrelevant, incompetent and im- 
material.” 

Corruption comes and goes in all postwar eras, in 
all countries, as history clearly shows. Massive shifts 
of people and territory remain the problems. Temporary 
corruption in government is an evil out of all propor- 
tion to the loss suffered in human resources, as well as 
strategic geographical positions. Corruption is no alibi 
for lack of affirmative action on the part of the U.S. 

The Church, for example, is no less appalled than gov- 
ernment at corruption in high places. No more than 
the President and the State Department, does it counten- 
ance dishonesty and lack of moral integrity. 

But the Church, in its experience with communism all 
the way from Czechoslovakia through what now becomes 
the tragedy of Poland, is wise enough to know that the 
horns of the dilemma facing Christianity in the Far East 
today are these: 1) the problem of rescuing a living, vig- 
orous Eastern world of religious faith plagued by a few 
dishonest politicians or, 2) the loss of the entire Chris- 
tian beachhead in the Far East. It is as simple as that. 
Corruption is only a footnote. 

Free Chinese long ago told the United States to end 
corruption in China by naming its own terms, specifying 
its own supervisors and strategists for helping honest 
Chinese, as well as Western interests, to defend them- 
selves. The Russians demanded, secured, and used a sim- 
ilar agreement for helping Chinese Communists overrun 
their native land. The remaining free Chinese are anxi- 
ously pleading that the United States take the same action 
in their behalf. 

The choice confronting that section of humanity which 
still remains free should here be obvious. The cause is 
so clear that it can even be demonstrated by numbers. 
There are 3 million Catholics in China, and 600,000 
Protestants. These men and women represent, numeri- 
cally, Christianity’s tremendous investment in the Orient. 
In a communist-controlled China, there is no place for 
men of religion. Extermination, as a policy, is to com- 
munism what army wartime slang called SOP—standard 
operating procedure. Under communism, the 3 million 
Catholics and 600,000 Protestants living in China could 
expect nothing else. As a matter of fact, the Vatican 
itself has already officially anticipated such a result if 
China is altogether overrun by the communist forces. 

Furthermore, the 3.6 million Christians living in China 
today represent much more than counted noses. In the 
Far East generally and in China, they constitute impor- 
tant kinsmen of the West: an island of understanding 
with America, They make up a nucleus of humanity in 
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the Far East striving to carry on Western ideas and ideals 
—broadcasting their ideology, making their own con- 
verts, as a stone dropped in a pond sends out ripples. 

Other thousands of Western-educated Chinese, indoc- 
trinated as they are with principles of freedom, ambition 
and fair play, could expect no more chance of survival 
than could these Christians in an all-communist China. 
These, too, would be doomed if communism, unmolested, 
took over every square mile of territory in that country. 

All the great labors performed by the free Western 
world in the Orient—the inculcation of spiritual human 
values into a once cruel civilization; the spread of West- 
ern education, Western morals and ideals, the develop- 
ment of freedom and democracy—all these must, per- 
force, be lost under communism. Over it all would fall 
the impenetrable Iron Curtain. And behind that curtain. 
we already know, the Communists smother religion, mock 
human morality and honesty, condemn freedom as weak- 
ness, and grind out of existence all fine human qualities, 
sensibilities and dignity. To the entire world this loss 
would be incalculable, and for centuries irreparable. 

Democracy and freedom are plants of very slow 
growth. They are not natural forms of human organiza- 
tion—certainly not in the Far East. They depend, for 
growth and development, upon the existence of substan- 
tial numbers of a certain kind of people who are grown 
over a long time. With sufficient military force, a con- 
quered geographical area may be freed in a year. It may 
be impossible to resuscitate a crushed democratic state 
of mind in fifty years. 

Unless we, as Westerners, are willing to see our great 
human investment in the East wiped out, some haven, 
some sanctuary, must be found on free China soil for the 
human spirit to rally. Some little corner of China, no 
matter how small, must be preserved free from commun- 
ism: a place where the Western kinship, ideals and re- 
ligious faith of the Christian Chinese can be kept alive. 
It is useless to entertain hopes that, without evidence of 
Western concern, the will to fight on will remain vigor- 
ous. The Chinese know they cannot beat Moscow alone. 

To be sure, those who want some intellectual rational- 
ization for deferring as long as possible a dirty job which 
they don’t trust their own capacity to perform, would 
fool themselves and the rest of us by anticipating that 
Chinese Communists will develop a “Tito” form of gov- 
ernment, and break away from Moscow. In reality, such 
a development is unlikely in any event. Beyond question, 
there is no vestige of hope in this direction unless basic 
issues of the struggle against communism are kept alive 
for the Chinese. 

After all, Marshal Tito himself had the vigorous moral 
encouragement of Western Europe solidly behind him. 
Moreover, the United States has reinforced that encour- 
agement with material aid. Chinese Communists, on the 
other hand, have repeatedly avowed their loyalty to Mos- 
cow. And only Moscow is putting either moral encour- 
agement or material aid into China. 

If we are to incite any breaking away from Russia 
within the Chinese Communist forces—unlikely as such 
an eventuality is—some base from which freedom and 
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Christianity’s forces can operate must be provided. 
Some small platform must be given the voice of free 
China. From such a base and platform, at least a con- 
stant spiritual harassment of communist leadership can 
be conducted. The millions of men and women already 
behind the communist curtain in China who entertain 
friendship for the West, who feel themselves ideologically 
and intellectually in tune with us, can be kept aware that 
they are not forgotten and forsaken. Unless such a base 
for a spiritual counter-revolution is maintained in China, 
there is no doubt at all about the outcome of the conflict. 

Even at this late hour in the Chinese conflict, some 
free Chinese base can be provided if America will act 
speedily and vigorously. Proper use of the $75 million 
which the 81st Congress appropriated for aid to China 
can channel moderate amounts of monetary aid for sol- 
dier pay and for small ammunition to the military lead- 
ers who will fight communism. General Pai Chung-hsi 
commands a military force which is well trained, and 
has fought well with almost no equipment and little am- 
munition. Direct, supervised aid to the General would go 
a long way toward preserving a sanctuary and operating 
headquarters for forces fighting the Communists. 

A well-supplied, trained, small force of soldiery on the 
Chinese island of Hainan could stand off communist 
attackers for an indefinite length of time. There are good 
airfields on Hainan; its harbors are deep. From a well- 
fortified position on Hainan, free Chinese could carry 
out such a program against communist forces to the 
north that they would never be able to consolidate their 
government sufficiently to crush altogether the spirit of 
freedom, Christianity and Western ideals in territory 
already communist-occupied. The terrible momentum of 
the communist drive would be broken. 

With proper American advice, counsel and encourage- 
ment, a Chinese government on the island of Formosa 
could so consolidate and reorganize its considerable 
forces that danger of communist conquest there could be 


averted. Establishment of an American military advisory © 


group on Formosa could spell the difference between 
permanent maintenance of this island fortress as non- 
communist, or domination by the Red forces. 

The moves now promising salvage of some fragment 
of free China are, necessarily, last-ditch operations. The 
eleventh hour has arrived in the struggle between the 
free Chinese and the Moscow-controlled forces of com- 
munism. The last-ditch moves must themselves be swiftly 
made. All the ponderous documentation “proving” that 
U. S. policy has been right in the past—even if it didn’t 
get results—will not now save one foot of Chinese ground 
or one Chinese Christian. 

Neither will the $75 million which Congress appro- 
priated for aid to China help, unless President Truman 
decides quickly to use it. So far as anyone here in China 
knows, not a penny of this fund has been disbursed. If 
action is not taken immediately, it will be too late for the 
Western world to do anything, other than vainly watch 
the great nation of China, and the greatest American 
investment in human beings in the whole East, die be 
hind the Iron Curtain of Russia. 
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A Catholic looks 
at Lutherans 





Edward A. Harrigan 





On OCTOBER 9 of this year a bronze statue of Leif 
Erikson was unveiled by a Minnesota sponsoring organ- 
ization on the Capitol grounds in St. Paul, and presented 
to the State. 1 attended the ceremonies, because I won- 
dered, for one thing, whether it was by accident or design 
that the unveiling was to take place only four days 
before Columbus Day. I was curious, too, to see how 
my good Norwegian—and largely Lutheran—neighbors 
would conduct a ceremony in honor of their great Cath- 
olic hero. 

Certainly I did not expect to hear any denunciation 
of Catholicism. However, the idea of a largely Protestant 
group making a great to-do over a Catholic was in- 
triguing. Would they, perhaps, lay major emphasis on 
his deeds and pass over his Catholicism? 

I should have known better. October 9, 1 soon learned, 
is Leif Erikson Day, not only in Minnesota, but nation- 
ally—as far as it is observed. As for the attitude of those 
present toward Leif’s Catholicism, I suppose I should 
have known better about that, too. It was breath-taking. 

The unveiling of that statue was a major event in the 
eyes of thousands of Minnesotans. It was important 
enough to bring together Governor Luther W. Youngdahl 
and members of his executive council; representatives of 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota; Ambassador Wil- 
helm Morgenstierne from Norway and Defense Minister 
Jens Christian Hauge of Norway; the Norwegian consul 
general in the Twin Cities, Thorgen Siqveland; the vice 
consul for Iceland, Valdimar Bjornson; and a score of 
lesser lights. Colonel Bernt Balchen, famous Norway- 
born flier-hero of the last war, now with the U.S. Air 
Force, flew down from Alaska. Many messages of con- 
gratulation were read, including one from the King of 
Norway. 

I suppose there was a sprinkling of Catholics in the 
solidly Norse gathering. The Twin Cities have a small 
Catholic Scandinavian nucleus. But the only Catholic 
I recognized there, besides myself and the members of 
my family who accompanied me, was Mayor Edward K. 
Delaney of St. Paul. The only Roman collar I saw was 
worn by the Rev. Joseph Simonson, present chaplain of 
the Minnesota Senate, and pastor of Christ Lutheran 
church, who gave the invocation. I saw no unit repre- 
senting the Catholic St. Ansgar’s League in the parade 
which opened the ceremonies. 

To refresh myself on the exploits of the Vikings in 
the New World, I had lugged home two volumes of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, AAC-AS and FATH-GRE. I could 
have spared myself both the physical and mental effort. 
Vice Consul Bjornson, one of the principal speakers, 
leaned heavily on that very source. 


Today, when the Scandinavian countries are so largely 
Lutheran, we tend to forget that the Northmen of the 
great Viking era were Catholic. The recent dedication 
of the statue of Leif Erikson, says Mr. Harrigan, mem- 
ber of the staff of the Catholic Digest, serves to remind 
Scandinavians and us of their great Catholic age and 
heroes. 


The new Leif Erikson statute is at the west end of 
the Capitol grounds. The inscription on the granite base 
reads: “Leif Erikson, Discoverer of America, 1000 A.D.” 
At the east end of the Capitol grounds stands a statue 
of Christopher Columbus, with the inscription: “Dis- 
coverer of America.” Bjornson took notice of this fact, 
with an indulgent smile and gesture toward the east. 
He wasn’t mad at Columbus; he made that very plain; 
but he insisted on the important difference in the in- 
scription, the “1000 A.D.” As discoverer, the Great 
Admiral was 500 years late. 

Mr. Bjornson mentioned that some persons seek to 
inject a religious note into arguments that may arise 
over Columbus and Erikson. Actually, however, he point- 
ed out, the Catholic Church has equal claims on both. 
Leif Erikson was the first Catholic missionary to enter 
the New World, he said, having accepted the Christian 
faith at the court of King Olav Tryggvason, the first 
Christian monarch of Norway, in the year 999. 

I held my breath as he said this. I looked around to 
see what the reaction in the crowd might be. But I guess 
they were holding their breaths, too. Every face was as 
immobile as that of Leif himself on his pedestal. Not an 
eyebrow twitched; not a head was turned. From the 
deafening silence that prevailed as the speaker paused, 
I gathered that some of the people were learning some- 
thing new. No one, however, cast a reproachful glance 
toward Leif. 

Leif Erikson had two priests with him, intending to 

Christianize his pagan father, Erik the Red, and the 

rest of his family, then in Greenland, when he stum- 

bled upon the North American mainland [I heard 

Bjornson saying]. Let us never forget that in the 

period of which we’re speaking now, more than 900 

years ago, when we say Christian, we might equally 

well say Catholic. For Christianity had no exponent 
in the world then other than the Catholic Church. 

Students at St. Olaf College, or people interested in 

that institution, ought to be particularly aware of 

that fact—for that Lutheran institution is named for 

a Catholic saint. 

My two high-school daughters glanced at me. The three 
of us looked around. We saw nobody wince. Nobody 
yelled: “Down with the Pope.” Nobody looked for a 
likely Catholic to roast alive. In fact, everybody just 
went on listening quietly. I thought I saw the suggestion 
of a smile flit across the bearded face of Leif the Lucky, 
but it may have been my imagination, or the shadow 
of a passing sparrow. 


The Icelandic sagas contain the detailed record [the 
speaker went on]. They are the best sources as to 
the Viking voyages of discovery. 

But for the purposes of this discussion, I would 
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rather use other sources than the sagas—corrobora- 
tive sources that show the record they preserve is 
more than a succession of boastful claims about 
long-departed ancestors. The best such evidence both 
as to the discovery of America and the early attempt 
at colonization is to be found in Catholic sources 

. . . the Catholic Encyclopedia. Take a look at it 

sometime, whether you happen to be Catholic or 

Protestant, and in doing so, look on page 415 of the 

first volume. The heading is: “America—Pre-Colum- 

bian Discovery of.” And then follows, over seven 
pages of its finely printed text, one of the best and 
most authoritative brief treatments of Leif Erikson’s 
discovery of America that have been printed in the 
English language. 
Mr. Bjornson then quoted excerpts: 

Of all the alleged discoveries of America before the 

time of Columbus, only the bold voyages of explora- 

tion of the fearless Vikings to Greenland and the 

American mainland can be considered historically 

certain. Although there is an inherent probability 

for the fact of other pre-Columbian discoveries of 

America, all accounts of such discoveries (Phoe- 

nician, Irish, Welsh, and Chinese) rest on testimony 

too vague or too unreliable to justify a serious 

defense of them. .. . 

Maybe you would like to know a little more about Leif 
Erikson. Briefly, he was born in Iceland and raised in 
Greenland, where he was taken as a child by his father, 
Erik Thorwaldson, Erik the Red. Erik had discovered 
Greenland in 982. There he built himself a house, the 
foundations of which can still be seen. His colony soon 
numbered 3,000, and prospered for 350 years or more. 
The people lived mainly in two settlements, the Eastern 
Settlement and another about 300 miles northwest, called 
the Western Settlement. Generous and just, Erik won 
great respect, and ruled for 20 years, until his death 
about 1005. 

In the year 999, Erik’s son Leif, then about 19, de- 
cided to visit Norway. He made it without stopping at 
Iceland, a feat that was as noteworthy then as Lind- 
bergh’s was nine centuries later. Naturally, King Olav 
Tryggvason heard about this, and made Leif a member 
of his bodyguard. Having become a Catholic at King 
Olav’s court, Leif was sent back to Greenland with in- 
structions to help the priests of the expedition propagate 
the faith in the new settlements. Leif did a good job: 
Christianity flourished in the New World for three and 
a half centuries. 

Leif’s mother, Thjodhild, built the first church in the 
New World, at Karsiarssak. As the population grew, 
Christianity kept pace. Sixteen parishes came into being, 
with churches and a monastery or two and a convent. 
Because of its great distance from Europe, Greenland 
was formed into a diocese, Gordar, and some 16 to 18 
bishops occupied that See or were at least nominated to 
it. The Greenland Norse reached a high stage of civil- 
ization under Christianity. They hauled lumber from 
Markland (Labrador), visited Vinland, land of wild rice 
and grapes on the New England coast, and traded with 
the Old World. A colony was established in Vinland, but 
hostile Indians drove the settlers out after three years. 

The first white child born in America was born in 
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Vinland. He was Snorri, son of Thorfinnur Karlsefni and 
his wife Gudridur, the widow of a brother of Leif Erik- 
son. Naturally, this first native-born American was a 
Catholic. He grew up in Iceland, where his father died, 
and his decendants live there today. His widowed mother 
became a nun. 

As time went on, internal disturbances troubled the 
Scandinavian countries, and the Black Plague made 
things worse. The Greenlanders were neglected by the 
home country. Gradually their Christian faith waned. 
Ultimately, they either perished or were assimilated by 
the Eskimos. 

As I stood there under the overcast sky that October 

Sunday afternoon, meditating on all this, I could not 
help but feel more than a little sad for those good people 
whose ancestors were robbed of their faith more than 
400 years ago. They did not revolt. In 1526, King Chris- 
tian III forced heresy on an unwitting and unwilling 
people, as the only religion tolerated by the crown. 
In the last century, it is 
true, the religious laws have 
been liberalized in the Scan- 
dinavian countries (I under- 
stand they are to be made 
5 even more so soon), and the 
a= Church has re-established a 
= skeleton force of priests and 
nuns. But you still have to 
meet 1,000 persons before 
you come across a couple of 
Catholics. In Norway and Sweden, with a combined popu- 
lation of 9,970,000, there are only 20,400 Catholics, Den- 
mark has 20,000 Catholics in a population of nearly 
four million. All 20,000 Greenlanders, whose country is a 
colonial possession of Denmark, belong to the Lutheran 
state religion. (Father William Walsh, who died in St. 
Paul last year, said the first Mass in five centuries in 
Greenland, when he was there as chaplain to American 
troops during the war. You read just the other day that 
Father James P. McDermott of Brooklyn, chaplain of 
the U.S. Air Forces, officiated at the first Catholic baptism 
in Greenland in 500 years, that of the son of a soldier. 
When he comes back home, he will bring with him as 
relics some of the stones from the church built by Leif 
Erikson’s mother.) 

I suppose the manner in which the Scandinavian peo- 
ple had their faith taken from them accounts for seem- 
ing incongruities back in their homelands even to this 


"day. Small chapels still stand there, built by priests from 


France, Ireland, other countries, who accompanied the 
Vikings when they went home from raids on their neigh- 
bors. And Father George E. Ryan, the rector of the 
St. Paul Cathedral, has spoken and written about what 
he saw in the old city of Bergen, in Norway. There, 
flanking the remnants of the medieval Hanseatic capital 
of the North, stand two pre-Reformation churches. One 
is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the other to the Holy 
Cross. In the sanctuary of the former, in a niche above 
the main altar, is a beautiful statue of Our Lady. She 
stayed right on with her children, and they do not find. 
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it strange to have her looking down upon them when 
they gather for Lutheran worship. I have heard that 
some Protestant Scandinavians in our own country say 
the rosary. The other church in Bergen, of course, was 
built to house a relic of the True Cross, and it also has 
its altar and Communion railing intact. 

Minnesota’s own John Karl Daniels is the sculptor who 
created the new statue of Leif Erikson. Daniels was born 


Should she believe 
in Santa Claus? 





Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M. Cap. 





Dear RONNIE: So you are already worrying whether 
you should let Judy May believe there is a Santa Claus. 
I don’t blame you. It’s a tough question—especially 
today with so many children believing in good Saint Nick 
and so few parents believing in the Christ Child. Thank 
God, with you it is only the bewhiskered old gent who 
creates a problem. 

The two beliefs are closely connected. In fact, they can 
be tragically connected. The old pastor whom I assist on 
weekends told me that when he, as a little boy, discovered 
there was no Santa Claus it hit him pretty hard. That day 
he knelt in the church and, looking at the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, wondered if his parents had been kidding him 
about that, too. 

The soul of a little child is far deeper and more delicate 
than we think. Let’s not play with it. 

Should you, then, tell Judy May there is no Santa Claus 
right from the start? No. First of all, it’s not true. There 
is a Santa Claus. Saint Nicholas of Myra (whose name we 
condense into “Santa Claus” today) lived and died 
in the fourth century. Today he is in heaven, and is just 
as real as you or I or little Judy May herself. 

Secondly, it’s natural for children to believe in things 
like Santa Claus. There are children who have been con- 
vinced from an early age that Santa is a hoax. I was one 
of them. Such little brats go about with insufferable 
conceit, pitying all their deluded playmates. Most chil- 
dren, however, want to believe in Santa Claus. (Don’t 
most grown-ups, too? Look at the quiz shows.) 

At one school the sister, an Ursuline I believe, told 
the first graders that it was wrong to believe in Santa 
Claus. He didn’t exist. You can imagine Mommie’s 
consternation when Johnnie came home with the news. 
But the sister’s pronouncement was all in vain. The chil- 
dren just would not believe their teacher. One child 
stated quite clearly that she thought Sister was crazy. 
Faith is sealed in the will, you know. 

I think children should be allowed to find out the 
truth about Santa just the way they are supposed to learn 
where babies come from. In fact, the question of Santa 
Claus gives you a good chance to practise ahead of time 


in Norway, and is said to have been inspired to become a 
sculptor at the age of nine, when he saw statuary for the 
first time in the old cathedral in Trondhjem, as the fam- 
ily was emigrating to America. Now, down the ages to 
come, every October, the work of his heart and hands 
will stand as the rallying point of the descendants of 
Vikings—Leif the Lucky, Leif the Catholic, Leif the 
Discoverer, Leif the Missionary, a cross upon his breast. 


To American children whose parents are of recent 
European extraction, St. Nicholas, of course, has his 
own day of gift-giving, December 6. To most of us, 
however, he has become identified with Christmas day 
and its gifts. The “Ronnie” to whom Father Manousos 
addresses his letter of advice is his sister-in-law, and 
Judy May is his niece. 


that delicate operation of teaching Judy May the truths 
of life healthfully and without distortion. If you can 
introduce her naturally to the facts of Christmas and 
Santa Claus, I don’t think you will have much trouble 
teaching her the facts of birth and reproduction. 

The trick is to stick to the truth and to let Judy May 

see more and more of the truth as she becomes ready for 
it. There should be no fibs and no jarring discovery 
that her parents were not telling the truth. 
The first couple of Christ- 
masses won’t cause you 
much trouble. You'll hide 
all the presents and Judy 
May will suddenly find her- 
self rich on Christmas morn- 
ing. She won’t give a darn 
where they came from. 
Visitors will crow and 
chortle and oh and ah over 
her, and make remarks like 
“Oh, look what Santa 
brought you!” and “Wasn’t Santa Claus good to you 
this year!” 

Don’t worry about it. Let her associate this annual 
abundance with good Saint Nick. There’s a mine of truth 
in the association. 

How did the good old bishop of Myra evolve into our 
Santa Claus? 

Saint Nicholas got his gift-giving reputation because 
of his Christian charity, and he practised that charity 
because God gave Himself to and for us. In other words, 
Christmas is the reason for Saint Nicholas, and it’s very 
fitting that he is the patron saint of gift giving on the 
day when God gave us the greatest of all gifts. 

By her third or fourth Christmas, Judy May is going 
to develop a very personal interest in this Santa Claus, 
and it will be about time for you to let her know what 
an interesting guy he is. Like many old saints, he didn’t 
bother to leave us much of a biography. But what we 
do know is interesting enough, and will be plenty for 


Judy May. 
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Of course, we don’t know if they actually have news- 
papers in heaven, but if so, this will certainly have 
made the front page. (We doubt if Russia and the 
old bomb did.) After all, the complete correspon- 
dence of one of the greatest of saints being made 
available to the world is something that doesn’t hap- 
cs pen as often as once in a century. Perhaps there was 
- a comment by St. Thérése herself: we hope she liked 
Mr. Sheed’s translation of the American and English 
edition, but we fear it will be some time before we 
find out (death may come tomorrow, of course, but 
we doubt if they tell you that sort of thing in Purga- 
tory). 


In the meantime, we could hear, and would love 
to hear, what you think of it. We presume you 
are interested in a book that is news in heaven? Re- 
member St. Thérése is chief patron, with St. Francis 
Xavier, of all Missions—a side of her character fully 
explained by the letters she wrote to two missionaries. 
You'll want a copy of the book for yourself, natur- 
ally, but how many do you intend to give for Christ- 
mas? Better think fast. It’s called: 





ee 


Complete Letters of St. Thérése of Lisieux, 
price $3.75 
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SIN HEAVEN: 


“NEW TRANSLATION OF 
MISSAL HITS AMERICA" 


Yes, the Knox LATIN-ENGLISH MISSAL should certainly rate a heavenly headline too: if, after 
all we’ve said, you still wonder why, get hold of a copy. Donald Attwater, who saw it ahead of pub- 
lication, wrote in Orate Fratres that he did not hesitate to say “it would be the best Latin- Vernacular 
Missal for the use of the faithful in any language.” What has been said in praise of the Knox trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, you needn’t be told at this date. If you are sufficiently interested in the Mass 
to want the BEST translation in which to follow it, then this is your Daily Missal. You doubt if there 
is all that difference? Well, consider this: 


Introit for July 20th, St. Jerome Emilian 


ONE PRESENT VERSION 


My liver is poured out upon the earth, for the de- 
struction of the daughter of my people, when the 
child and the suckling fainted away in the streets of 
the city. Ps. 112, 1. Praise the Lord, ye children: 
praise ye the name of the Lord. 

v. Glory. 


THE LATIN-ENGLISH MISSAL 


My heart lies trampled in the dust, to see the desola~ 
tion of my country-women; no child left, no baby 
at the breast, in all the streets of the city. Ps. 112, 1. 
Praise the Lord, you that are his servants: praise the 
name of the Lord together. 

v. Glory. 


Which do you prefer? 


Apart from the translation, this Missal has other advantages. It gives more Latin than any other Missal 
that gives English as well. It contains all the saints for whom there are Masses in America. The Ordinary 
of the Mass is given three times, for High Mass, Low Mass and Masses for the Dead. In spite of all 
this, it is the slimmest Daily Missal we know of, and beyond question the handsomest. Your book- 
store can show you all four bindings. Remember all are good leather. Prices, $10, red edges, plain black 
leather; $12, gold edges, same leather; $15, morocco; $25, sealskin. 


The Christmas Trumpet is ready—if you haven’t had your copy write to Agatha MacGill. It 
comes free and postpaid and is full of more or less useful information and ideas about new books, 
Christmas presents, etc. 


Order books from your bookstore or from us 


SHEED & WARD 
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Tell her—and make it vivid—how both his mother and 
father died when Saint Nicholas was a young man in 
Asia Minor. They were rich and left him a lot of money. 
Now, young Nicholas loved Jesus very much. He remem- 
bered how on Christmas God the Father gave little Jesus 
to us as our Christmas present. Therefore, Nicholas loved 
to give presents. 

One day Nicholas heard about a poor man who had 
three daughters. The girls wanted to get married, but 
they couldn’t because they didn’t have any money. The 
night he heard of the girls’ plight, Nicholas threw a bag 
of gold through an open window in their father’s house. 
The next morning the man found it and had enough 
money to let the oldest daughter get married. When the 
second daughter wanted to get married, Nicholas took 
some more of his money and threw that in the window. 
But, when the third daughter’s turn came, her father was 
waiting by the window to see who was giving all the gold 
for his daughters. He caught Nicholas in the act and, 
throwing his arms around him, he thanked him. 

Tell Judy May that Saint Nicholas was such a good 
and generous man, and so loved the baby Jesus, that the 
people made him bishop of a big city called Myra. While 
he was bishop, three of his friends were thrown into jail 
by a wicked judge in faraway Constantinople. They were 
going to be executed. But they prayed to Baby Jesus for 
help, and He sent Nicholas in a dream to the Emperor 
Constantine and to the wicked judge. When the emperor 
and the judge found out they had both seen him, Nicho- 
las, in their dreams, they got scared and let the three men 
go. Later on, when Nicholas died, Baby Jesus took him up 
to heaven and continued to use him for doing nice things 
to the people on earth. 

One of these nice things, you must understand, Ronnie, 
is the giving of presents at Christmas. 

Is that far-fetched? I don’t think so. Don’t tell Judy 
May that her presents are from Santa Claus. If she asks, 
tell her that all her presents are from Jesus, but that Saint 
Nicholas and Papa and Mama helped bring them. 

Everything you say about Santa Claus is true, for all 
good things are from God, although Judy May’s gifts 
arrive with the help of Saint Nicholas’ spirit, Papa’s 
money and Mama’s shopping. 

Keep the basic truths firmly in your own mind, and 
you'll have no trouble explaining them to baby. State 
them simply, as you state all truths to children, and leave 
the distinctions and fine points to be supplied later. 

Judy May is going to compare notes with other chil- 
dren. She is going to show them she knows more about 
Santa Claus than they do. And they are going to come 
back with the reindeer, sleigh and chimney details. 

There’s no need to deny these ahead of time. If she 
asks about them, just tell her that Saint Nicholas does 
not need all those things, because he’s a saint and can do 
his work without them. It won’t be hard to show her that 
your gas range or the radiator aren’t such good ways of 
getting into the house, that a sleigh isn’t much good in 
snowless California. Tell her about spirits and how they 
can travel through space and pass through walls without 
bothering even with doors and windows. 
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How about Santa in the department stores? He’s 
usually the first sower of doubt in a youngster’s faith 
about Santa, especially when children have seen two or 
more of him. Take Judy May down to see Santa, if you 
wish. It won’t hurt. When she begins to show signs of 
doubt, explain that he is a man representing Saint Nich- 
olas and that whatever you tell him Saint Nicholas hears 
—and so does Jesus. 

How soon and how much of these things you must 
explain to Judy May is for you alone to decide. Only a 
mother holds the pulse of her child’s mind. Your task is 
to guide her slowly from the simple knowledge that 
Christmas presents come from Jesus with the help of 
Saint Nicholas, Papa and Mama, to the more precise 
understanding that Papa and Mama are the proximate 
but secondary gift-givers, God the primary Giver of all 
gifts, and Saint Nicholas a spiritual force in the giving. 
It should be a gradual clarification of true but childish 
ideas extending over her entire childhood, not a violent 
substitution of fact for fancy at a critical period. 

I take for granted that Judy May will learn all about 
Jesus and the stable at Bethlehem even before she gets 
the details of Saint Nicholas’ story. The good saint must 
always be connected with the central mystery. 

There’s the answer to your question. I hope it does 
the trick, and I hope Judy May will grow up loving Saint 
Nicholas for what he really is, the patron of children and 
of Christmas gift-giving. Of course, you’ve got to believe 
all this yourself. While you drag your feet from store to 
store to find the doll that wets its pants, ask Saint 
Nicholas to help you, to ease the burning bunion on your 
foot and keep the brave smile on your face. You'll find 
he’ll be responsible for those Christmas presents in a 
truer way than you—or Judy May—ever dreamed. 


Costello of Eire 


Charles Keenan 








“W 

E ARE A EUROPEAN STATE,” said Mr. John 
A. Costello, Taoiseach of the Irish Republic, as I sat 
in his office in the Government Building. That was the 
theme of our short discussion. 

Ireland’s present Prime Minister has not the striking 
stature and features that made his predecessor, Mr. De 
Valera, a familiar figure in many lands. Perhaps his 
characteristics are symbolic of the needs of the postwar 
era—hard, unspectacular work, the essential work of 
seeing after food, clothing and shelter for people in a 
continent almost bankrupt from the Second World War. 
There are houses to be built, supplies to be imported, 
land to be reclaimed, the sick and aged to be cared for, 
children to be taught—and all to be paid for. 

I have interviewed few people in my brief journalistic 
career, and never before a Prime Minister. Therefore 
I was relieved when Mr. Costello opened the interview 
by offering me a cigarette. I accepted my first cigarette 
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from my first Prime Minister and felt a bit more at ease. 

A press conference is one thing; a chat over a friendly 
smoke is quite another. In numbers there is strength—or 
at least a vicarious boldness; and you can shoot ques- 
tions from the back of a room which would sound out 
of place across the corner of a desk. 

What of Ireland in the Council of Europe (cf. Am., 
10/8/49, p. 16)? Mr. Costello was satisfied that the 
Irish delegates gave a good account of themselves. Would 
the Council evolve into a real European federation? 
He thought it should and perhaps would. The present 
divisions were a great handicap to reconstruction. 

I instanced an article in AMERICA, “Western Europe’s 
Manpower Problem” (by Clement de Haas, Am., 
8/22/49), which showed that international boundaries 
were keeping the manpower away from the places where 
the work was. He nodded agreement. 

In the organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC)—they are looking for a less cumbrous 
title for it—Ireland’s Foreign Minister, Sean McBride, 
was working for a world conference on economic prob- 
lems, said Mr. Costello. He had already spoken on the 
matter and would bring it up at the next meeting. There 
was a serious problem, even in Europe, of too much 
production for the available markets. Meantime there 
were great undeveloped areas in the world which needed 
the goods that were in oversupply elsewhere. I remarked 
that this seemed quite in keeping with President Truman’s 
Point Four program. 

What about emigration, particularly to England? The 
Taoiseach thought that people were disposed to travel 
in these times. Communications were so easy, distances 
so rapidly covered; there was always the pull of the 
faraway country. 

However, the Irish Government was working hard to 
provide employment at home; and unemployment figures 
had dropped. They were embarking, with the help of 
Marshall Plan funds, on a very ambitious scheme of 
land improvement and reclamation, and of reforestation, 
which would provide better agricultural conditions. 

This program envisages the bringing of a million acres 
of non-productive land into production; the raising of 
the productivity of existing arable land; and the putting 
of a million acres of non-arable land under timber at the 
rate of 25,000 acres a year. The timber will provide raw 
material for many of the modern synthetic products— 
rayon, etc. According to Sean McBride: “Nothing on 
such a big scale has been attempted in Ireland before.” 
J. E. Corrigan, chief of the ECA mission to Ireland, said 
in an address over Radio Eireann last April: “I wish to 
commend the Government of Ireland, and especially the 
Department of Agriculture and its Minister for Agricul- 
ture, for pressing forward with such a program.” 

I asked the Taoiseach what he envisaged as the ulti- 
mate future of Ireland. What about the “Federal State,” 
embracing the North and the South, that was sometimes 
mentioned? That, he thought, would prove to be a tran- 
sitional stage. If it were achieved—two states in a federa- 
tion, with ample civil guarantees in each—it would 
almost necessarily lead to unification, he said. Economic 





and social problems would bring out the wastefulness 
and inefficiency of a divided island. One of the chief 
Irish railroads, for instance, connects Dublin and Belfast. 
As it is practically bankrupt, action by both governments 
will be needed. 

I may remark parenthetically that recently the size of 
Ireland was strikingly demonstrated by an athlete who 
traversed its maximum dimension in 22%4 hours—on a 
bicycle. A “federation” in a land of that size does 
sound a bit ridiculous. 

What of the suggestion which had been heard of lately 
that Ireland was turning away from the United States 
towards England and Europe? Mr. Costello did not think 
much of it. Ireland is a European state and has its natu- 
ral contacts and trade with England and the Continent. 
But it has too many ties with the United States, through 
the millions of people there of Irish birth or descent, to 
permit of any slackening of the bonds that bind Ireland 
and America. 

I mentioned the housing question. As in many other 
countries, this is a serious problem. The Taoiseach felt 
that his Government was doing a good job, within the 
limitations of the means at their disposal. Building ma- 
terials were hard to get. There was a steady flow of 
people to Dublin, which kept the problem alive there. 
The great agricultural and reforestation program would 
help by stabilizing people in the rural areas. 

Lack of raw materials was one of their handicaps in 
this as in other branches of industry, he said. He did 
not minimize the difficulties of bringing up to date an 
industrial plant that during the war years had suffered 
greatly from want of replacements of worn-out parts and 
machinery. But he was not wringing his hands about 
the future. He had the general attitude of a man who 
knows that he is facing a tough job under unfavorable 
circumstances, and who feels that the best thing is to 
go ahead with the work as best he can, and waive the 
lamentations. 

The task of Mr. Costello’s Government, he said, was 
to do its best to build up Irish life within the framework 
of Christian social principles. He was not thinking of a 
ready-made blueprint of a Christian state. “Practically 
all our people have Christian principles, whether they 
be Catholic or Protestant.” With the help of those prin- 
ciples, the Irish people are tackling the problems of 
building a modern state. 

That evening I dined with one of Mr. Costello’s sub- 
urban neighbors. They told me that he had given up a 
brilliant law career, sacrificing almost half his income, 
to take his present post. They spoke of him as a devout 
and unpretentious Catholic whom they often saw making 
the Stations of the Cross in the parish church. There was 
a great deal of skepticism when he formed Ireland’s first 
coalition Government—the Inter-Party Government, it is 
called—after the 1948 election. Even well-informed critics 
did not expect it to last. Irish forecasters proved no more 
prescient than their American confréres in that year of 
political surprises. The present writer, having once burned 
his fingers, is venturing no more predictions about Mr. 
Costello’s Government. 
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The poet of the 
Catholic revival 


M. Whitcomb Hess 








Mont THAN ONE of the English scholars who 
made up the personnel of the Catholic Revival, from 
Newman to Faber, were poets. But the Irish writer, 
Aubrey de Vere, who came into the Catholic Church 
the same year as Cardinal Manning, and who was bap- 
tized in the Archbishop’s Chapel at Avignon, November 
15, 1851, is the man to whom the title, “The Poet of the 
Catholic Revival,” belongs. His output both in prose and 
verse was extensive; he contributed to the best magazines 
in England as well as in America; Newman named him 
Professor of English Literature at Catholic University 
in Dublin in the ’fifties. 

Among de Vere’s close friends were the Alfred Tenny- 
sons, the two Brownings, Sara Coleridge, and many 
others, including his older contemporaries, Wordsworth 
and Newman, for whom his admiration was consistent 
and lifelong. Nor did that devotion stop with the deaths 
of these men. The history of English literature has no 
instance of devotion-after-death surpassing that of de 
Vere for Wordsworth and Newman, particularly Words- 
worth, whose tomb he visited yearly from 1850 to 1898. 

De Vere was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
at Oxford and Rome. Though he visited England often, 
he lived all his life in Curragh Chase, where he was born 
in 1814 and where he died in 1902. When he was twenty- 
eight he published his first volume, a long poem, The 
Waldenses, first of many works in verse and prose. His 
book of sonnets, St. Peter’s Chains, was acclaimed from 
the first as an important contribution to devotional 
poetry. Macmillan printed his poems in six volumes in 
1900. De Vere observed once: “I am doing what in me 
lies to keep poetry alive with a little conscience in it.” 

Sara Coleridge said of her friend that in her life among 
poets—she was S.T.’s daughter—she never met another 
who was so much of a poet in his whole mind and tem- 
perament as Aubrey de Vere. These lines from his 4 
Year of Sorrow (on the 1848 Irish Famine, the misery 
of which he and Stephen de Vere worked night and day 
to alleviate) suggest something of his poetic power in 
occasional verse-writing : 

Fall snow! in stillness fall like dew 
On Church’s roof and cedar’s fan, 
And mould thyself on pine and yew 
And on the awful face of man. 

On quaking moor and mountain moss, 
With eyes upstaring at the sky 

And arms extended like a cross, 

The long-expectant sufferers lie: 

Bend o’er them, white-robed acolyte! 
Put forth thy hand from cloud and mist, 
And minister the last sad rite 

Where altar there is none, nor priest. 


He was also a successful playwright: his Alexander the 
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Great was held by the leading critics to outrank all plays 
of the period except his father’s Mary Tudor. Alexander, 
with a subsequent play, St. Thomas of Canterbury, to- 
gether develop the world federation idea. In the second 
work, the martyred Becket appears as a true pioneer in 
England’s advance toward freedom. The historical dram- 
atist whose life-span overlaps Victoria’s era was fascin- 
ated by ideas that breed action. 

But it was not political know-how that marked his own 
age; rather, he felt, its tolerance was moral apathy. 
Against the agnosticism of Huxley, Mill and Tyndall he 
clung to his Wordsworth and Newman. 

The magnetism of the older for the younger poet was 
the result, in part, of what the impressionable Irish writer 
felt showed the exquisite balance of Wordsworth’s mind 
—the absolute perfection of his sentences, and the ex- 
traordinary purity of his language. Newman had had 
a like effect on Aubrey when he first heard the Oxford 
scholar in the lecture room: his wonderfully clear 
thought shone through his speech in such a way that 
his poet pupil said he seemed to be hearing Newman 
think rather than speak. De Vere’s description of his. 
great teacher, when he first caught sight of him, is mem- 
orable. The image that came to his mind then was that 
of “a high-bred young monk of the Middle Ages, whose 
asceticism cannot quite conceal his distinguished ele- 
gance.” 

His admiration for the poet of nature, of course, was 
based on Wordsworth’s admission of the supernatural 
in his subject matter. Aubrey’s own early resolution had. 
been to keep pace with contemporary thought, yet with 
so reverent a spirit as not to endanger Christian faith, 
and he held to that resolve all the more firmly as he saw 
the tides of unbelief inundating belles lettres. Further, 
Wordsworth’s open scorn for certain German writers who 
were lionized in the England of his day pleased de Vere, 
who found Germany’s philosophers vague and subjec- 
tivistic. He thought them, as Wordsworth did, diabolically 
bent on drying up man’s spiritual sense. 

The great Lake poet had gone with his sister Dorothy 
for a winter’s stay in the land of Kant and Goethe in 
1798. Though German romanticism was at its zenith, the 
English poet would have none of it. To the dismay of 
Coleridge, who had gone with the Wordswerths to Ger- 
many, he remained not only cold but critical—even of 
Goethe, whose non-morality became increasingly intol- 
erable to him. When Klopstock, author of Der Messias, 
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told Wordsworth that Kant’s “sect of the utterly incom- 
prehensible” was passing out of vogue (a premature 
piece of wish-thinking on Klopstock’s part), the Britisher 
took fresh courage in his views—those anti-Germanist 
opinions which his friends were to apologize for or gloss 
over for years as highly insular. 

For, while in Germany, nearly a half century before 
de Vere first knew him, Wordsworth wrote his haunting, 
lovely Lucy poems, portraying in his idealized pictures 
of the English country girl whose nurse was nature more 
satisfaction for the human spirit than might be found 
in all Germany’s vaunted culture. 

Homage to virginity is quietly apparent in the Lucy 
poems and that homage made Wordsworth’s appeal all 
the greater to his Irish disciple who was to write his fine 
May Carols to the Blessed Mother in his own “immemo- 
rial forest” at Curragh Chase. To Mary, Aubrey sang: 


Childhood and springtide never cease 

For him their freshness keeps from stain; 
Dew-drenched for him like Gideon’s fleece 
The dusty paths of life remain. 


Wordsworth, further, had written one of his finest son- 
nets to the Virgin, referring in these words to the unique 
purity of her nature: 

Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 

With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 

Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast. . 
And, to the writer of the great hymn on the Annunciation, 
each word of Wordsworth’s tribute to Mary’s virginity 
was vital. De Vere’s long hymn, written in ode-form, ends: 





Two beams of light, down-shining from above, 
Fall, on her bosom one, one on her head; 

Between those two great beams on plumes outspread 
Hovers and gleams the everlasting Dove! 


As Wordsworth had been in general attuned to English 
traditions, de Vere was, specifically, interested in Ire- 
land’s legendary past, being in this regard as in others 
a prototype of the late Irish poet, A‘, though differing 
sharply from him in his clear Christian beliefs. Both 
poets wrote on the Oceanus of Celtic lore in identically 
titled poems, “The Children of Lir.” 

First of the world’s greatest statesmen to de Vere was 
Edmund Burke. In fact, he named him “incomparably 
the greatest political philosopher and also the most noble- 
hearted statesman England has ever had—a present to 
her from Ireland,” and he added that Burke is “the great- 
est political writer the world has ever known.” All Eng- 
land’s stupendous blunders might have been averted, he 
said, had that nation adopted Burke’s counsels. The mod- 
ern Irish poet, Padraic Colum, believes that Burke could 
even have countered the Hegelian myth of the state be- 
fore catastrophe rang down the curtain on that “gran- 
diose tragic” idea as it has so recently done. If the Ger- 
mans had indeed listened to Burke, then Ireland might be 
called politically in the modern world what de Vere called 
her (putting the words in the mouth of St. Patrick) in 
a Christian connotation: “Light of a darkling world! 
Lamp of the north!” 

Certainly if our darkling world ever needed such a 
light as Burke’s and de Vere’s, it is now. 
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Unbalanced chronicle 





THE CARDINAL’S STORY 





By Stephen K. Swift. Macmillan. 378p. 
$3.75 


The Reader’s Digest condensation of 
the account of the torture of Cardinal 
Mindszenty taken from this book is 
creating no small stir. Reawakening 
interest in the plight of the prelate who 
declared on becoming Primate of Hun- 
gary: “With the grace of our Father 
the Almighty and our Mother Mary I 
shall become the conscience of my 
people,” Mr. Swift’s book is a fresh 
challenge to the conscience of the free 
world. 

The Mindszenty case is the test 
of our understanding of the role of 
religion in a secularist society, of our 
realization of the proportions of the 
peril to human freedom, of our deter- 
mination to fulfill our obligations to 
the people of Eastern Europe. Provid- 
ing material for the Reader’s Digest 
selection and thus underlining the 
issues for millions of people, is possibly 
the chief value of Mr. Swift’s book. 

The Cardinal’s Story has three parts: 
a biography of Joseph Mindszenty up 
to his arrest, an account of his impris- 
onment, the trial and a selection from 
his sermons, pastorals and radio ad- 
dresses. 
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The sketchy biography is related 
somewhat sentimentally, with particular 
emphasis on the rural background of 
the Mindszenty family and of the Car- 
dinal’s early pastoral ministry. His 
positive political and economic views 
are not clearly defined until the chal- 
lenge of the communist total control of 
Hungarian life called forth his protests 
as a patriot, and the state monopoly of 
education drew his defiance as a Cath- 
lic shepherd. An experienced journal- 
ist, Mr. Swift skilfully weaves extended 
quotations from the Cardinal into his 
recital of the postwar crisis in Hun- 
gary, his native land. 

In view of the widespread lies about 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s anti-Semitism, 
propaganda promoted extensively 
enough to dissuade a Hollywood pro- 
ducer from filming a picture on his 
life, it is unfortunate that The Cardi- 
nal’s Story does not analyze the sub- 
stance and the sources of the charges. 
True, we have ample documentation of 
Mindszenty’s public utterances on be- 
half of the Jews. Details of his action 
in organizing hiding places for them 
in Budapest, however, would have been 
welcome. It was probably in gratitude 
for such efforts that Imre Zipser, a 
Jewish official at 60 Andrassy Ut pris- 
on, endeavored to help the suffering 
Mindszenty. For his interest, Zipser was 
punished. 
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To obtain information of what went 
on in the cells of the secret police 
headquarters, Mr. Swift traveled to 
Europe. The result is a terrifying cir- 
cumstantial account of the psychologi- 
cal “processing” of the Cardinal, con- 
ducted under the supervision of Soviet 
specialists. Presumably the source of 
the story is the same as for Dr. Béla 
Fabian’s book Cardinal Mindszenty— 
an escaped guard from 60 Andrassy Ut. 

Three phases make up the psycho- 
logical “processing” of the prisoner who 
had fallen into the tender care of Col. 
Pavel Kotlev and Professor Gerson, 
Moscow’s men who specialize in “bio- 
dynamical” treatment. In the first stage 
a “confession” is extorted by threats or 
violence. Then the prisoner is convinced 
by drugs and hypnotic suggestion of his 
guilt. The public “trial” follows, fea- 
turing the pathetic self-incrimination by 
the prisoner plus his plea for a chance 
to atone for his “crimes.” 

Col. Kotlev allayed the worries of a 
Hungarian official that the Cardinal 
might regain his old composure in 
court. “No man who has experienced 
such psychic battering could ever re- 
gain his old self,” he promised. The 
promise was warranted. Ivan Boldizsar, 
chief of the Press Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, crowed to 
the correspondents during the trial that 
the stalwart Cardinal had become “a 
worm.” 

Mr. Swift concludes his account of 
the trial with this judgment: “The 
words were not his own; they expressed 
thoughts implanted by strangers, the 
men who had destroyed his soul.” It is 
difficult, then, to understand why The 
Cardinal’s Story contains 75 pages of 
the admittedly false testimony of the 
trial, testimony so prejudicial to a true 
understanding of the Cardinal’s case 
that it was disseminated by the com- 
munist government of Hungary as their 
Black Book and was carried in English 
translation by New York’s communist 
Hungarian-language paper, Magyar 
Jév6é. Was Mr. Swift trying to pad out 
a book? 

In the documentary section, the Car- 
dinal’s eloquence is apparent as he out- 
lines the historic mission of Hungary 
or proclaims the preeminence of paren- 
tal rights in education or explains the 
proper relation of Church and State. 
Here is the public evidence of the posi- 
tion in politics of the prelate who earli- 
er said: “We want merely decency, 
justice, love, peace and harmony.” 


Epwarp Durr 
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History in focus 

















THE FIRST OF THE PURITANS 
AND THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER 





By Paul R. Rust, O.M.I. Bruce. 270p. 
$3.75 


The myth still survives that the Book of 
Common Prayer was welcomed by the 
English people at the Reformation, and 
that it was the work of those who in- 
tended to preserve the ancient priest- 
hood and the sacrifice of the Mass. It 
is nearly sixty years since Gasquet 
scientifically disposed of this false tra- 
dition. Since that time the monumental 
treatise of Messenger (unfortunately 
put out of print by German bombs) 
dealt with the whole subject with the 
utmost detail, and placed it beyond the 
possibility of doubt. A popular book 
was needed, and Father Rust has sup- 
plied it. He has written so interest- 
ingly, with so much up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the matter, that few will be 
able to put his book down. 

The author’s use of the word “Puri- 
tan” will probably be criticized. It will 
be said that the Puritans first belonged 
to the reign of Elizabeth. A similar ob- 
jection could be made to the use by Mes- 
senger of the word “Anglo-Catholic,” 
which is comparatively modern. Both 
authors were essaying terms to describe 
faithfully the parties in the schismatic 
Church which was inaugurated by 
Henry VIII. 

The Established Church of England 
has always had at least two prominent 
parties. Although they have not held 
consistently to any specific form of be- 
lief, they have, nevertheless, represent- 
ed, on one hand, the conservatives who 
clung to tradition and, on the other, 
the innovators who despised it. The 
usual terms employed are High and 
Low Church, The antagonism started 
after the death of Henry VII. The 
schismatic hierarchy was then split into 
two nearly equal halves. Those who 
were later called Puritans were radicals 
who favored the innovations of Zwingli 
and Calvin rather than those of Luther. 
Those who may be called Anglo-Catho- 
lics believed, as do their followers to- 
day, that the priesthood and the Mass 
were essential to the existence of the 
Church, but doubted whether they owed 
obedience to Rome. Archbishop Cran- 
mer was the acknowledged leader of the 
first, and Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, of the second. 

The most valuable part of Father 
Rust’s book is the clear and unanswer- 
able proof he offers that the Book of 
Common Prayer was the work of the 
mnovating party, and that it was re- 
sisted, step by step, to the limit, by the 
conservatives. This is of the utmost 
importance because it determines what 
the Pope, in his condemnation of Angli- 
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DUBLIN 
by John Harvey 
A delightful account of Dublin, with 160 
illustrations, many of them old prints. $3.00 
THE MAN WHO 
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by Sean O’Faolain 
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himself as his best. Illustrated with wood- 
cuts. $2.40 
GREEN TEA AND 
OTHER GHOST STORIES 
by J. Sheridan Le Fanu 
A wonderful collection by this classic mas- 
ter of the supernatural tale. $2.50 
INISHFALLEN FARE 
THEE WELL 
by Sean O’Casey 


A panel of the playwright’s great auto- 
biography, presenting his life as a strug- 
gling young dramatist in Dublin. $4.00 
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FIFTY-EIGHT SHORT STORIES 
by Liam O’Flaherty 


The most recent and complete collection 
of this great writer’s short stories. $2.50 


THE GAME COCK 
AND OTHER STORIES 
by Michael McLaverty 


Often called the Irish Chekhov, McLaverty 
is at his best in the short story.’ Illus- 
trated with woodcuts. $2.40 
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“Gripping” 


“A well-told, gripping tale of 
guilt, pursuit and retribution... 
the dialogue is convincing, the 
situation clear-cut, the pace lean 
and taut.”—REV. H. C. GARDINER, 
8:J., America 


“Amazing” 


“An amazing novel. ... The 
theme is universal.” 
—DR. DANIEL A. POLING 


“Vivid” 





At all bookstores $3.00 
a FP. DUTTON & CO,, INC. 
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“One of the most vivid, power- 
ful and faultlessly written books 
in a decade.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 


Edge 
Doom 


by LEO BRADY 








can Orders, called the “native character 
or spirit” of the changes in religion. 

Despite the mystery that surrounds 
the authorship of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the magnificent language in 
which it is written betrays the genius 
of Cranmer. He has left it on record 
that the first book published in 1549 
was only intended as an interim experi- 
ment. It was essentially dishonest in so 
far as it simulated the structure of the 
old service books. It was intended to 
look like a Catholic prayerbook. Gar- 
diner seized on its equivocations, which 
were patently of an orthodox meaning, 
and forced the innovators to show their 
hand. The second prayerbook was the 
result. It was published only three years 
later but had been prepared earlier. 
All deceit is now thrown aside. The 
structure of the Mass is hacked to 
pieces by the very ones who had en- 
forced the previous book. A comparison 
of the two will demonstrate the real 
intentions of the authors. It is the sec- 
ond book with a few changes that is 
still in. use. 

Both books were received without en- 
thusiasm by both parties in the Church. 
The conservatives used the first book 
under compulsion; the radicals with 
more or less contempt. The common 
people could only be compelled to at- 
tend worship by the weapons of Ger- 
man mercenaries. Thousands were 
massacred; the prisons were filled and 
many sought voluntary exile. Under 
Mary the Anglo-Catholics returned with 
enthusiasm to Rome. 

Father Rust has made a notable con- 
tribution to the Catholic bookshelf. 
Epwarp Hawks 


Delightful family saga 


THE STORY OF THE TRAPP 
FAMILY SINGERS 








By Maria Augusta Trapp. Lippincott. 
309p. $3.50 


The remarkable mater familias of this 
remarkable group of people has done 
a typically efficient job in encompassing 
them within the covers of a book. The 
story is full of tenderness and pathos. 
Devoid of heroics, it abounds in sim- 
plicity, in a sincere religious spirit. It 
is not only entirely readable but thor- 
oughly engrossing as well. Though tre- 
mendous in scope, yet it is all too 
short. In a word, it is great because of 
the faith emanating from it—the tre- 
mendous trust of “consider the lilies of 
the field.” 

Beginning in the era of World War I, 
the story carries the family up to the 
immediate present at their home in 
Stowe, Vermont, now renowned as a 
vacation music camp. Their turning of 
the avocation of family group singing 
into a highly developed profession, un- 
der the tutelage of Father Wasner, is 














one of the most amazing success stories. 
My casual knowledge of the Trapp fam- 
ily and interest in them has been en- 
hanced a hundredfold by the reading 
of this book. To the uninitiated, it will 
be a complete revelation; to persons 
who have visited the camp and to those 
who know the family, and to those who 
have heard them in recital, it will be 
nostalgic and homey and real. 

The Baroness—Mrs. Trapp since her 
American citizenship—tells her story 
simply and eloquently in a way that 
puts the reader on a personal-friendship 
basis with her. Her great strength of 
character, her devotion to her family, 
her implicit resignation to the will of 
God—all go toward making her the 
shining example of Catholic woman- 
hood and motherhood that she is. With- 
al she remains the modest raconteuse 
who makes the story more biographical 
than autobiographical. 

Abounding in humor, freshness and 
love, the book embodies a joie de vivre 
unequaled in most contemporary litera- 
ture. The humorous situations in which 
the neophyte citizens find themselves 
because of the newness of mores and 
language provide a lighter side to the 
story. The freshness of the New Eng- 
land hills in the springtime is typified 
in the very lives of this unusual family. 
The love of God, of one another, and 
of their fellowmen has proved a sus- 
taining influence against “the roar of 
the world.” 

CATHERINE D. GAUSE 





CHAMINADE: APOSTLE OF MARY, 
Founder of the Society of Mary 





By Katherine Burton. Bruce. 249p. $3 


During 1949-50 the Society of Mary is 
celebrating a triple centennial. The first 
Marianists came to this country in 1849, 
and in the following year their founder, 
William Joseph Chaminade, S.M., died 
and the University of Dayton began. 
Incidentally, this Marianist Congrega- 
tion of priests and brothers should not 
be confused with that of the Marist 
Fathers, who also use the initials 
“S.M.,” nor with the Marist Brothers 
(F.M.S.), Christian Brothers (F.S.C.), 
and Missionaries of the Company of 
Mary (S.M.M.). 

Founders of religious organizations, 
for all their individual diversity, seem 
to have certain characteristics in com- 
mon. They are convinced that God 
wishes them to bring a new spiritual 
family into existence; they patiently 
wait for His providence to show when 
to begin; and they face incredible oppo- 
sition, as if thereby to win future apos- 
tolic success for their spiritual sons 
and daughters. 

Certainly such was the life of Father 
Chaminade. During the terrors of the 
French Revolution he staunchly con- 
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tinued in his hidden priestly ministry, 
at constant peril to his life. The vision 
of his great work seems.to have come 
to him during a forced exile in Spain. 
Later, back in France, after years with 
his sodality he drew from it the first 
members for his Daughters of Mary 
and Society of Mary. His hard-won 
success was followed by ingratitude 
and even calumny in his last years, but 
with keen spiritual insight into God’s 
ways he met all such changing circum- 
stances with heroic equanimity. 
Katherine Burton’s biography is 
worthy of its subject, and is executed 
with a finesse reflecting the wide ex- 
perience of its author. The secular pic- 
ture of violent political storms accom- 
panies but does not obtrude upon the 
story of Father Chaminade. Notable is 
the quiet, detached style of the book, 
whereby the facts presented are per- 
mitted to speak for themselves. Arch- 
bishop McNicholas does justice to these 
arts of the author when he says in his 
Preface: “She is able to project herself 
into the conditions of the times about 
which she writes. She can deal sym- 
pathetically but objectively with those 
historical figures whose lives she re- 
cords.” Such a biography rightly merits 
unhesitating recommendation. 
Francis L. Firs, S.J. 





THE EYE OF GOD 





By Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking. 312p. 
$3 


This is one instance of the use of the 
Divine Name in a current title which 
does not connote a cheap blasphemy. A 
triangular pinnacle overlooking the vil- 
lage of Aspen atop the Arlberg in the 
Austrian Tyrol gives the book its name, 
and the characters their relaxation and 
livelihood. Neither peak nor people pro- 
vide their native-son author with the 
“laff riot” that the publisher insinuates 
rather than declares, for this is a warm 
and phlegmatic tale of warm and phleg- 
matic people, not a report on antics in 
a leather, corduroy and dirnd] zoo. The 
meat of the piece is the fact of resis- 
tance by humans to an inhuman idea. 
The stolid men of Aspen “knew that 
they had a good life, and therefore no 
wish for any other. They lacked dreams, 
they had no supposing or hoping to do, 
they did not want to change anything, 
except perhaps the catastrophes with 
which their mountains visited them.” 
Catastrophe or no, their mountains 
first visited them with a horde of “sport- 
lers,” tight-lipped, intense young men 
and women from the cities who came 
to criss-cross with slalom and schuss 
their once peaceful hills and valleys. 
Two men in particular rose to meet 
the emergency—or, rather, Herr Haber- 
dietz] rose. Arbogast Tannegg remained 
seated on his bench, pipe in mouth, 


contributing to the general Gemiitlich- 
keit of his hostelry, the Alpenrose. Herr 
Haberdietzl, contrariwise, served mixed 
drinks, opened an American: cuisine, 
and made things generally miserable 
for a number of people in his Grande 
Hotel Gentiane. Then came the super- 
race to make things miserable for him. 
Only briefly, however, for the stormy 
Gasthaus proprietor was local party 
leader before you could say “Hei’tler.” 
It was a good long time before many 
of them said it, too, and the recuperat- 
ing war heroes never got anything but 
“Griiss Gott” from the Sisters of the 
Compassion who nursed them. 

The people of Aspen heard out pa- 
tiently the glories of eugenics, the 
crimes of the Jews, the masochism of 
that mad Jew on the Cross, and went 
en believing that their life was good. 
It might have been that the mountains 
had been teaching them endurance too 
long; or it might have been their faith, 
which, while perhaps not strong enough 
to move mountains, had taught them 
surely who put them there. Herr von 
Zumbusch escapes to Zurich, but not 
from himself; Severin Tannegg wins 
the fair Veronica; and another Arbo- 
gast lies in his crib, biding his time 
until he too can sneak off to the shack 
in the mountains that had been his 
grandfather’s. 


GEOFFREY A. STEVENS 








THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR 





By Henry J. Brown. Catholic Univer- 
sity Press. 415p. $4 


Here is the story of Cardinal Gibbons’ 
fight to save the Knights of Labor from 
Papal condemnation. Within the frame- 
work of this story, the author has inter- 
woven the personalities and the events 
of those times, with the result that he 
has succeeded in giving a clear and in- 
teresting picture of the forces and coun- 
ter-forces which pre-dated our present- 
day industrial era. 

The author has confined his study to 
the period between 1879 and 1891. The 
whole difficulty with regard to the 
Church and the Knights of Labor cen- 
tered around the position of the Church 
on secret societies. The Masonic Order 
binds its members by a solemn oath not 
to disclose the secrets of the Order, 
even to religious confessors. Uriah S. 
Stevens, the Philadelphia tailor who 
founded the Knights of Labor, brought 
much of the symbolism and at least a 
semblance of the Masonic oath of se- 
crecy into the Knights of Labor. The 
question arose, naturally, in the minds 
of the members of the Catholic hierar- 
chy, whether or not the Knights’ oath 
of secrecy invaded the rights of con- 
science of the members. 

The difficulty was augmented by the 
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conditions of the times. If unions were 
to exist, there was need for secrecy on 
the part of members. Frequently, mem- 
bership in a union meant automatic dis- 
missal from a job. The worker’s misery 
did not end there. The blacklist pre- 
vented his obtaining employment in the 
area. Spies and Pinkerton detectives 
were engaged to ferret out any signs of 
unionism among workers. It is obvious 
that under these conditions secrecy gs 
to membership in a union was impera- 
tive. The Knights of Labor was con- 
fronted with the problems of maintain- 
ing necessary, but quite legitimate, 
secrecy. 

The Knights of Labor was the first 
large organization of workers. Because 
of its loose, unwieldy organizational 
set-up, it was bound to deteriorate and 
wither away, which it did in a few 
years. The significance, therefore, of 
Cardinal Gibbons’ struggle to stave off 
condemnation of the Knights is found 
not in any permanent influence of the 
organization. The Cardinal himself rec- 
ognized this. Rather, his stand was im- 
portant because any action taken by 
Rome on the Knights would be inter- 
preted by Americans as indicating the 
official attitude of the Church on all 
workers’ organizations. 

It was in the year 1887 that Cardinal 
Gibbons made his famous trip to Rome 
to plead the cause of the Knights of 
Labor. He was supported valiantly by 
Cardinal Manning of England and by 
Bishops Keane of Portland and Ireland 
of St. Paul. To Rome’s satisfaction, 
Cardinal Gibbons proved that the 
Knights’ oath of secrecy did not invade 
the conscience of its members. In the 
following year, from Rome, came the 
reply, “Tolerari Possunt”—the Knights 
of Labor can be tolerated. 

From all quarters messages of con- 
gratulation and expressions of gratitude 
poured in on Cardinal Gibbons. He was 
hailed, the world over, as the cham- 
pion of the workingman. After his great 
victory, the Cardinal shifted his inter- 
ests to other important questions facing 
the Catholic Church in America. Three 
years after the Knights of Labor de- 
cision, Pope Leo gave to the world Re- 
rum Novarum, which was, for the most 
part, ignored. One ponders wistfully 
whether or not Cardinal Gibbons might 
have launched a great social movement 
had he continued to direct his dynamic 
energies and forceful influence to the 
labor-management field. 

Many who are interested in the la- 
bor-management question today fail to 
realize the value of background if they 
are to have a deep comprehension of 
contemporary problems. In Father 
Brown’s study they will find a great 
deal which can add to their better un- 
derstanding of present-day social prob- 
lems in the sector of industrial rela- 
tions. Pur E. Dosson 
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OIL 
PORTRAITS 
ON CANVAS 


Of you or any mem- 
ber of your family. 
Prices brought with- 
in your reach, hand 
painted, brush-work. 
Your photograph as a 
model, we will guar- 
antee a faithful likeness. Desired changes in 
photograph can be made. Detailed information. 


National Portrait Artists 
12 West 60th Street, New York 23, N. ¥. 











AMERICA SUBSCRIBERS! 


AMERICA’s Index to Volume 81 
(April 9, 1949—October 1, 1949) 
is still available. If you have not 
received your copy, write imme- 
diately and we will mail it right 
out to you. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 











(EYE EXAMINATIONS — fThree Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN Jj. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 1892 
Louls Mereckling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 














NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


LIBRARY—1,000 volumes on Ireland and 
the Irish; biography, music, history, art, 
literature, about 80 Gaelic items, no fiction. 
Splendid gift for college or public library. 
About 400 volumes are catalogued by 
L. of C. system. Rich in Irish-Americana. 
1,500.00. Write Library, 1430 N. 16th 
ee Philadelphia 21, Pa. Phone Poplar 
-4266. 


ARMY CHAPLAIN in Germany, in great 
need of food, clothing and toys to furnish 
Christmas parties for thousands of little 
children in BAMBERG area. Contribution 
of any amount appreciated. Address : 
Adrian W. van Hal, Catholic Chaplain 
0-933568, Hq. 26th Inf. Regt., A P O 139 
c/o PM, N. Y., N. Y. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to 
build school; 85 Catholics in two counties 
of 85,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 

















IRISH_ Books, Belleeck China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 




















THE WORD 











When John had heard in prison the 
works of Christ, sending two of his 
disciples, he said to Him: Art thou 
He .. .2 And Jesus making answer, 
said to them: Go and relate to John 
what you have heard and seen. The 
blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear, 
the dead rise again .. . and blessed is 
he that shall not be scandalized in Me. 


The promise of Christmas was in the 
air. Snow worked God’s white magic 
amid the mystery of the night. Betty’s 
voice silvered the ghostly silence, touch- 
ing small tentative notes of bewilder- 
ment. 

“Daddy, how could anybody be scan- 
dalized in Our Lord?” 

“They were, honey.’ 
pause: “They still are.” 

Her pace kept slow rhythm with mine, 
but her eyes turned toward me, two 
living luminosities behind the white 
moving veil of falling flakes. One word 
floated visible for an instant in a little 
cloud of vapor about her lips: “Now?” 

“Now,” I told her; and saw the 
sound appear and vanish before my 
eyes. 

She lowered her head and watched 
her boots stirring the snow underfoot 
into tiny flurries. “But Daddy, Jesus 
isn’t here on earth nowadays.” 

I rested a gloved hand on her bowed 
shoulder. “Sure of that, honey?” 

Again the glow of her eyes searched 
my face. After a moment, her fingers 
rose and touched mine, and she smiled. 
“I guess you thought I wouldn’t know 
what you meant. You mean the Church, 
don’t you?” 

I nodded. 

She turned her face away again, and 
her words came up to me almost as 
softly as the snow came down. “The 
Church is Jesus in the world, Daddy. 
Isn’t it?” 

I spoke almost as softly as she. “Go 
and relate what you have heard and 
seen. The blind see, the lame walk, the 
deaf hear, the dead rise again.” 

“You mean Lourdes, Daddy.” 

“Fes: 

“And Guadalupe.” 

“Ves.” 

“And Fatima.” 

“Yes,” 

“And St. Anne de Beaupré, and all 
the other places where miracles are 
being worked. Miracles are proof, aren’t 
they, Daddy?” 

“They were the proof that Christ 
gave to St.John the Baptist, Betty. 
They are among the proofs that His 
Church gives to everyone now.” 


’ 


After a long 








THIRD NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 
to 


FATIMA, ROME, LOURDES 
April 29-June 5, 1950 


Sponsored by His Excellency, Joseph E. Ritter, 
Archbishop of ‘eo st 


R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth, April 29. Return- 
ing R.M.S. Queen Mary. Air departure May 
3, returning June {. Lisieux, Paris, Lourdes, 
San Sebastian, Salamanca, Fatima, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Avila, Barcelona, Genoa, Rome. All 
oat by sea, first class $1380.00. By air 


Also two great Easter Pilgrimages—One to 

the Holy Land, with Easter at the Holy 

— and One to Rome and the European 
rines. 


For further information apply: 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRAVEL SERVICE 
LANSEAIR, 725 DOuPont Circle Building, 


Washington 6 D. C, 











JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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Collapsed 


9 10 actual size 


The Cigarette Holder 
That Telescopes 


Paris-inspired, "Scope 
opens into a smart gold- 
color metal holder that 
ejects stubs. Yet the 
whole thing tucks into a 
tiny metal case. Post- 
paid. No stamps or 
C.O.D., please. 


Extended 


’Scope with case.. $1.00 
’Scope on key ring 2.00 
’Scope on bracelet. 2.00 


JAY ELL PRODUCTS 
48 East Grd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


With-key 
ring $2.00 


On bracelet 


with spring ring 


















Her fingers tightened on mine, and 
her other hand came over and clung to 
my arm. We walked as one through the 
pale and soundless night. “And some 
people are scandalized?” she asked 
presently. 

She sensed my nod. 

“Why, Daddy?” 

I did not answer; and she seemed to 
know why. JoserH A. BrEIc 





FILMS 











INTRUDER IN THE DUST. A near- 
lynching in the deep South has been 
made the subject of an exciting and 


penetrating film. Since the intended vic- 
tim is a Negro, the picture inevitably 
runs the risk of being pigeonholed as 
simply Number Four in the anti-racial- 
discrimination series. It has, however, a 
fresh and urgent approach and the in- 
tegrity to confine its social documenta- 
tion within the boundaries of dramatic 
story-telling which warrant its standing 
entirely on its own merits. The pro- 














SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 


MARYLAND 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Nerth Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 





























DELAWARE 


-—ARCHMERE 


Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES Coutess 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 

Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 

Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 

ciate of Arts Diploma are offered in the 
wer Division of the College. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. ‘Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 











MASSACHUSETTS 











FLORIDA 


REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Fully _aceredited Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music, with Science, Commerce, ara or 


vantages incident to residence in 2 ‘capital. city. 
For particulars address the Registrar 





NEW JERSEY 











BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business. 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


NEW YORK 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 


Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





PENNSYLVANIA 

















SAINT MARY'S 


NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. 
Academic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


St. Mary’s Co..ece, Box L, 
Holy Cross, Indiana 
(Railroad Ststion, South Bend, Indians) 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
s 
Accredited by the Association of 


American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. Telephone 
Bryn Mawr 4514. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Washington 16, D. C. 
An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 
Resident and Day Stedents Two-year transfer 
course in Liberal Arts. Terminal course in Home 
Crafts, Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 

SEMINARY—Four-Year College — 
Dumblane Hall—Grades 1 to 
Address: The Secretary 














ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Department, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Arts, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 

Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 


VISITATION CONVENT 
GEORGETOWN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fally Accredited 


Preparatory School and — College for 
Girls — 151st Yea: 


College Preparatory and donee Courses. 

Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 

Terminal, Secretarial Medical Secretarial. 

Boarding’ and Day. Sports. Advantages of 

Country Life in the National Capital. 

Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory Schoo! 
Dean of Junior College 
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tagonist is the elderly owner (Juano 
Hernandez) of a few hereditary acres, 
who is suspected of murder on circum- 
stantial evidence and already convicted 
in the public mind of the greater crime 
of considering himself the white man’s 
equal. While a lynch mob in a carnival 
mood gathers around the jail, a teen- 
age boy (Claude Jarman) and an in- 
trepid old gentlewoman (Elizabeth Pat- 
terson) undertake a bizarre and fright- 
ening search for proof of his innocence. 
The mounting threat of violence plays 
a harsh and terrifying counterpoint to 
the unraveling of the murder mystery. 
Though the exposition of lynch mob 
psychology is as uncompromising (and 
superbly staged) an indictment of a 
regional state of mind as the screen has 
presented, the wrath is tempered by 
ranging several well-drawn and sym- 
pathetic townspeople (David Brian, 
Will Geer, Porter Hall) on the side of 
justice. Some of the dialog from Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s novel, of which the 
movie is a faithful adaptation, has an ir- 
ritatingly self-conscious literary qual- 
ity, but for the most part the book pro- 
vides a taut, well-reasoned and very 
credible screen play which gains im- 
measurably through being photo- 
graphed entirely in a small Mississippi 
town. Obviously not designed for the 
ten year olds, the picture is none the 
less suitable and very worthwhile for 
the family. (MGM) 


The sensitive fingers of the movie in- 
dustry on the box-office pulse have 
diagnosed that the public wants more 
humor. Since comedy is the form of 
expression most dificult to achieve 
successfully, putting the commodity in- 
to mass production—of which this 
week’s selection is the vanguard—bodes 
ill for the screen output of the im- 
mediate future. 


THE GREAT LOVER presents Bob 
Hope as the same old lecherous, cow- 
ardly and foolish braggart, executing 
the same old double-takes. His base of 
operations this time is an ocean liner, 
and the chief plot complications are 
furnished by a) a luscious Grand Duch- 
ess (Rhonda Fleming) and her father 
(Roland Culver) with nothing between 
them and starvation but an heirloom 
necklace; b) a group of Boy Foresters 
whose behavior patterns would do jus- 
tice to Hitler’s youth movement; and 
€) a combination card-sharp and 
strangler (Roland Young), the identi- 
ty of whose next intended victim 
should be self-evident. The trouble with 
the picture is that it is entirely too 
self-evident, and is lethargic with the 
weight of too frequent repetition. (Par- 
amount ) 


BRIDE FOR SALE is the story of a 


career girl (Claudette Colbert) on the 
prowl for a rich and home-loving hus- 
band. Her method is rather original: 
she works as an income-tax accountant 
and sizes up the eligible millionaires 
through the information on their tax 
returns. The comic possibilities of this 
situation are, however, exhausted in the 
first two reels, leading Miss Colbert and 
the two other stars, Robert Young 


and George Brent, through a morass of ; 


custard-pie slapstick for the remainder 
of an adult film. (RKO) 
Morra WaLsH 








THEATRE 











I KNOW MY LOVE. There is a touch 
of felicity in starring Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne in this production at 
the Shubert, co-sponsored by The The- 
atre Guild and John C. Wilson, since 
in private life the stars are Mr. and 
Mrs. Lunt, and the play by S. N. Behr- 
man is the twenty-first in which they 
have appeared playing opposite each 
other. The Lunts have been married 
twenty-seven years, and their present 
engagement marks their twenty-fifth 
anniversary as an acting team. Since, in 
the branch of the theatre covered by 
Miss Walsh, actors change mates as 
often as they purchase new convertibles 
or the latest in mink, it seems that this 
durable stage family deserves some 
kind of public citation. 

Appropriately, the opening scene is 
a golden-wedding celebration, and the 
action is retrospective through fifty 
years of conjugal happiness, with only 
a minimum of wavering on the part of 
the husband. Surrounded by children 
and grandchildren, the aging couple 
look back on half a century of trouble 
with in-laws, difficulties with their chil- 
dren and friction between themselves, 
but their enduring affection was ample 
compensation. Adapted from a French 
play by Marcel Achard, Mr. Behrman’s 
script is properly nostalgic and reeks 
with sentiment, but it includes a lot of 
common sense on the perplexities of 
marriage; and there are passages in 
the dialog when the prose sings. It is 
obvious, of course, that neither the 
Achard original nor the Behrman trans- 
lation is first-rate drama, but the Eng- 
lish version is certainly good theatre. 

With the Lunts in the leading roles, 
the third-rate play becomes a spring- 
board for the finest acting most of us 
will ever see, and in the reflected excel- 
lence of performance the play assumes 
the appearance of dramatic importance. 


SPECIAL! 


For 
Women 


No. 450 
$4.50 


GENUINE 
LEATHER 


HAIL HOLY QUEEN 


Very Revs. Callan, O.P., McHugh, O.P. 
SELECTED PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS 
FULL EXPLANATION OF THE MASS 
ORDINARY—ALL SUNDAY MASSES 
LARGE TYPE—702 PAGES—ILLUST. 
Prayerbooks, Missals, Bibles— 
Write for prices 
At all Catholic Bookstores 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DICTIONARY 


A PRINCELY GIFT for Rectory, 
Convent, School, Library, 
Home & Student 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE 15 
VOLUMES OF THE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA IN ONE VOLUME 


Compiled and Edited under the Direction of 
JOHN J. WYNNE, §S.J., S.T.D. 
1104 pages 7% by 10% inches 


1. Every subject in Religion, Scripture, 
Doctrine, Morals, Worship. 

2. The Church in every country, dioceses, 
centers, missions, the hierarchy, clergy, 
religious orders; Church societies; lay or- 
anizations, sects, the various Churches, 
alse religions. 

. Historical events and _ persons, saints, 
Popes, prelates, priests, celebrated men 
and women. 

4. Popular explanation of subjects in phil- 
osophy, psychology, education, ethics, so- 
ciology and political science, with which 
religion is concerned. 

5. Arts which have served and derived in- 
spiration from religion: painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, music, literature, art- 
ists and authors. 

6. The relation of science with religion 
through notable Catholics and other 
Christians prominent as scientists. 


Valued by those of every denomination. 


“Already our public has made very much 
use of your grand book. It has helped some 
to better understand the Catholic religion and 
also the Protestant.”—from a Public Library. 


wo 





The Gilmary Society—A Membership Corp. 
317 East Fordham Rd., New York 58, N. Y. 


Please send copy of Catholic Encyclopedia Dic- 
tionary. I enclose $6.75 postpaid. 


ERNE. bcacsdvsscdqewscensncesesoeaasacsacawaseeen 
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Sets, lights and costumes, by Stewart 
Chaney, are adequate for their pur- 
poses. Mr. Lunt directed the capable 
cast. 


REGINA, presented at the Forty-Sixth 
Street Theatre by Cheryl Crawford, is 
a music drama based on Lillian Hell- 
man’s The Little Foxes. Marc Blitzstein 
wrote the libretto and composed the 
music. Robert Lewis directed, Horace 
Armistead designed the sets, and Aline 
Bernstein selected the costumes. Jane 
Pickens, alumna of a popular radio 
sister act, is featured in the title role. 
As a result of their combined labors, 
Regina is opulent entertainment. 

Miss Pickens has a delightful voice, 
and her venture as an actress is satis- 
fying. On the creative side the produc- 
tion is less fortunate. The Little Foxes 
is more interesting as a play without 
music. Mr. Blitzstein’s score, my friends 
who know music tell me, lifts the pro- 
duction to the level of opera. It’s caviar 
to this reviewer. THeopHitus Lewis 





PARADE 











THE VAST AMOUNT OF SOCIAL 
interaction that emerges during an 
average seven-day period was illustrated 
by the news. .. . Begetting results that 
appeared of limitless variety, the im- 
pact of individual upon individual 
pounded on ceaselessly throughout the 
week. . . . There were cases where the 
impact of one was upon many... . 
In Evanston, IIl., a young man flew his 
airplane dangerously low over the 
crowd at a football game, and shouted 
down: “What’s the score?” His curi- 
osity was later relieved by a judge who 
revealed: “The score is $100 fine, $6 
costs.” Social attitudes caused 
raised eyebrows. . . . In Chicago, a 
woman newsstand clerk found a wallet 
containing $5,000, returned it to its 
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LOW CHRISTMAS RATES 


Where else today can ~ 
find such value at so low 
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10 gifts cost only $15.50 
25 gifts cost only $38.00 
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owner, who handed her one dollar as a 
reward. Interpreting her facial expres- 
sion as one that lacked proper appre- 
ciation of the reward, he snatched his 
dollar back, walked off angrily. . . . The 
interaction between publishing person- 
alities and literary scholars was 
glimpsed. . . . In Maine, a university 
professor, who had ordered twenty 
copies of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris, for use in his literature class, 
received a shipment, containing twenty 
volumes of Notre Dame-T Formation. ~ 
. . . Social osmosis, a process wherein 
influences from one life ooze into the ~ 
lives of others, produced multiple social 
compounds. . . . Into the ears of used- 
car dealers drifted new types of com- © 
plaints. .. . In Ann Arbor, Mich., a 
youthful resident discovered a human 
hand and foot in the trunk of the used 
car he had just purchased. Police in- 
vestigation established that the former — 
owner of the vehicle, an absent-minded 
instructor in anatomy, had mislaid the 
articles. . . . Phenomena, caused at 
least partially by social interaction, 
were analyzed. ... In Atlanta, a pack- 
aged-medicine expert revealed that thus 
far this year Americans have had 7.5 
million headaches. During the same 
period, the nation has absorbed 11 mil- 
lion pounds of aspirin, the expert de- 
clared. . . . Recommended were mea- 
sures to decrease the friction generated 
as life rubs against life... . A North 
Carolina professor, predicting a de- 
crease in the number of neurotics if his 
advice is followed, urged American 
mothers to start carrying their children 
around with them in papoose fashion. 
He explained: “Indian and Oriental 
women carry their children in this way 
and there is less neurotic trouble with 
the young ones in later years.” 
Also coursing through the week, paral- 
leling that of man with man, was an- 
other interaction, the interaction be- 
tween men and Jesus Christ... . The © 
relationship of humans with one an- 
other is of but relative importance. . .. 
The relationship of humans with Jesus 
Christ is, on the contrary, for them, of — 
supreme importance .. . It follows 
that the chief interest of every human 
being should be Jesus Christ. . . . The — 
fact that He is not the chief interest in © 
so many lives today accounts for the 
emptiness, the futility, the tragedy in 
these lives. .. . The fact that He is not 
the chief interest with the governing | 
bodies of so many modern nations ac- © 
counts for the fact that this century, © 
not yet quite half over, has already 
suffered two of the bloodiest wars in ~ 
history, and explains why it is being 7 
daily threatened with a still more hor-— 
rible holocaust. . . . Jesus Christ is God. 7 
. . » He will not be mocked. 4 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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